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y N the early seventies someone 
) in Copenhagen, seeing a 
group of poor children play- 
ing in the street, conceived 
the happy thought of arrang- 
ing for them a visit in the 

GO country. With the aid of 
friends, whom he interested in the 
project, he found in the neigh- 
borhood a number of farmers who 
were willing to receive some of these 
children into their homes. The char- 
ity begun in so simple and natural a 
way soon grew to such respectable 
proportions as to be written up in the 
columns of a Copenhagen newspaper. 
This account of “country week” was 
copied into other newspapers near 
and far, and, in a Boston daily, came 
under the eve of Rev. William C. 
Gannett. “If in Denmark,” Mr. 
Gannett asked himself, “why not 
here?” 

To answer this question practically 
he, with the help of his sister, Mrs. 
Kate Gannett Wells, the month be- 
fore the Boston schools closed, pre- 
pared and sent out a circular to a 
number of country ministers, asking 
if they knew any people willing to 
take, each for a week or a fortnight, 
as guests or as boarders at the nom- 
inal cost of hospitality, one or two 
children, “whose vacation otherwise 
would be the doorstep of alleys or a 
straying around the street.” 
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In response to this circular, names 
of families who were ready to take 
the children were returned from 
twelve towns—about fifty families al- 
together. The next step was to col- 
lect sufficient money for traveling and 
other expenses. This was done, and 
the result in the first summer of Mr. 
Gannett’s experiment was that “one 
hundred and sixty children, from six 
or eight to twelve or fourteen years 
old, of whom all but a very few would 
have seen no country in the summer, 
save on the Sunday-school excursion 
or the large mass picnic, had on an 
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average ten days of country life and 


air and sight and frolic.” About half 
this number went, like any other 
guests, directly into private families; 
the other half were cared for in three 
“homes” extemporized forthe purpose. 

A number of new towns having 
come into the ranks of those willing 
to care for the children, the 160 of 
the first summer became, the second 
summer, 360, including 40 adults. 
Of this number 50 or 60 only were 
entertained in private houses, the rest 
in “homes.” Country week had now 
passed beyond the experimental 
stages and become a real success. It 
was clearly as feasible in Boston as 
in Copenhagen. 


The next season, 1877, by request 
of Mr. Gannett and those associated 
with him in the work, the manage- 
ment of “Country Week” was as- 
sumed by the Young Men’s Christian 
Union. A_ special committee of 
ladies was appointed to cooperate 
with the committee on Benevolent 
Action of the Board of Government 
of the Union in carrying it on. A 
paid secretary was engaged to attend 
to details, and two paid assistants, 
one for the entire season, the other 
for six weeks. 

The growth of “Country Week” 
since it passed into the hands of the 
Union is best shown by the following 
table: 











we Average 
Children. | Adults. Boarded. | Invited. Bs moar Expenditure. “ta ane 

| Days. 
1877 837 55 618 271 “ee $2,992 30 $3 35 9 
1878 937 120 924 133 16 4,610 20 4 30 9} 
1879 1156 164 1139 181 37 5,663 18 4 29 9} 
1880 1236 I8I 818 536 63 5,821 23 4 10 11} 
1881 1342 247 1010 418 101 6,744 76 4 24 12 
1882 1498 297 1270 364 161 8,418 00 4 69 12 
1883 1780 262 1404 441 197 9,002 18 4 38 13 
1884 1949 310 1655 425 179 9,767 29 4 32 12} 
1885 2019 288 1589 545 173 9,584 37 4 13 12) 
1886 2184 258 1619 657 166 9-778 30 4 00 12} 
1887 2433 326 1854 712 192 10,795 16 3 91 123 
1888 2683 359 2148 679 215 12,189 34 4 00 12} 
1889 2762 343 2409 | = 537 159 12,435 64 3 98 113 
1890 2927 327 2371 698 185 14,170 43 4 00 282 
1891 2686 362 2430 405 213 13,841 40 4 18 12} 
1892 2820 366 2748 283 155 14,814 88 4 62 12: 
1893 2755 | 318 2668 240 165 13,977 31 455 ng 
1894 2318 267 2046 382 157 12,540 64 4 47 12 
1895 | 2527 255 2301 356 125 12,712 29 4 57 12; 

| 

Total, | 38,849 | 5,105 | 33,021 | 8,263 2,659 $189,858 90 
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It will be seen that during the nine- 
teen years 38,849 children and 5,105 
adults have been given vacations in 
the country, averaging a little more 
than eleven days, at a total cost of 
$189,858.90, and an average cost of 
$4.29. 

After an existence of twenty-one 
years, “Country Week” is still essen- 
tially the same in its aim and object 
as when Rev. Mr. Gannett first con- 
ceived the idea of giving the poor chil- 
dren of Boston a summer outing 
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among “green fields, fresh air, and 
clean winds.” But the inevitable 
growth of such a work, together with 
the wiser methods used in dealing 
with the poor, which have gradually 
displaced the older methods of mere 
alms-giving, has enlarged its scope 
and given it an important place 
among the agencies at work for the 
educational and moral development 
of the masses. This result has been 
due largely to the wisely directed and 
energetic efforts of Miss Ellen H. 
Bailey, secretary of “Country Week” 
from 1883 to 1893, whose name, next 
to that of Mr. Gannett will be most in- 
timately associated with the work. In 
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a description of “Country Week,” four 
points must naturally be considered: 
how the money is raised; how the 
homes are found; how the childrenare 
selected; and how the partiesare taken 
out and brought back. 

“Country Week” depends for its 
financial support from year to year 
upon voluntary contributions. Early 
in April a circular asking for money to 
carry on the work another season is 
sent out. This circular is followed up, 
during the summer, by articles in the 


newspapers illustrating the work and 
its needs. 

Of the contributions which find 
their way into the treasury in response 
to this general appeal, while the 
larger number are individual gifts or 
collections made in the churches and 
Sunday-schools of the various relig- 
ious denominations or among circles 
of friends, not a few have been earned 
in a variety of ingenious ways— 
sales of fancy articles, amateur theat- 
ricals, concerts and fairs. Many chil- 
dren, to give pleasure to little ones 
less fortunate thaw themselves, have 
given entertainments, collected money 
among their playmates, and sold 











flowers, picked strawberries, and 
pulled weeds. Often contributions 
take the form of free invitations 


or of an offer to bear a part or the 
whole of the expense of a certain 
number of the children. A group 
of girls in one town 
provides for a dozen annu- 
ally. In another town a 
company of ladies care 
each summer for about 
seventy. A Sunday- 
school class of boys in 
Maine every season invites 
a boy of about their own 
age to visit them, paying 
his car fare and entertain- 
ing him in their homes. 
One Massachusetts town 
has its regularly organized 
“Country Week” com- 
mittee, which provides free 


invitations or board for 
fifty or more children 
each year. With this 
local committee all the 


various churches .of the 
town—Baptist, Catholic, 
Methodist and Congrega- 
tional—codéperate. The 
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travelling expenses 
“Country Week.” 

But the various free invitations are 
too few to include all the children. 
Of the 2,782 sent out last summer, 
only 356 were invited and 125 visited 
friends. It is necessary, therefore, to 
board the larger number. Although 
many boarding-places are continued 
from year to year, a few new ones 
must be found each season. Farm 
houses are always preferred because 
of the genuine rural quality of farm 
life and the opportunity which the 
farm affords of acquaintance with the 
mysteries of agriculture and_ the 
habits of the domestic animals. The 
following suggestions and require- 
ments are made: 


are paid 


by 


‘* Accommodations for visitors must be 
such that not more than two shall sleep in 
one bed, and not more than four in one room. 
While there can be no fixed rule respecting 
board, it is desired that a hearty meat and 
vegetable dinner shall be furnished daily, and 
that fresh milk, good bread and butter, and 
wholesome farm fare be provided at each of 
the three daily meals. 

‘‘Itis hoped that habits of neatness, order, 
and industry may be taught the visitors. 
They should not be reguzred to work, but 
any inclination to assist in such farm and 
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household labors as they may be competent to, 
and as may not be fatiguing, should be 
encouraged. 

‘Visitors who prove persistently unruly 
must be returned tothe city, due notice being 
given to the Secretary. Care must also be 
taken to prevent annoyance to neighbors, 
through trespassing upon their premises, 
too boisterous play, or other objectionable 
behavior. 

‘*It is particularly requested that the re/ig- 
tous preferences of the visitors shall in no 
way be interfered with. It is earnestly 
desired that a helpful and elevating moral 
influence should be exerted in every 


case, and, provided a church of the visi- 
tor’s own faith is convenient, attendance 
be encouraged 


upon its services 
(not urged); but 
any attempt at 
conversion from 
one religious be- 
lief to another 
would _ seriously 
embarrass the 
work of this 
charity, and can- 
not be permitted.” 


should 


For a number of years a large pro- 
portion of “Country Week” children 


were entertained in “homes.” <A 
number of families would club  to- 
gether, hire a house for six or eight 
weeks, furnish it cheaply, put some one 
in charge, arrange weekly committees 
or day by day providersto look after the 
table, and thus care for fifteen, twenty 
or more children at one time. But 
experience has decided against the 
“home” on the grounds of its greater 
relative cost and less satisfactory re- 
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sults. The ideal way of caring for 
the “little strangers reared in poverty” 
is to receive them into private families 
where they will experience the bene- 
ficial influence of home life. 

There is no need of going out in 
search of beneficiaries for “Country 
Week.” They are brought to the at- 
tention of the committee in far larger 
numbers than can be provided for. 
City missionaries, associated charity 
visitors, truant officers, clergymen, 
school teachers and district nurses 
present names of applicants; parents 
and friends come to plead the coveted 











outing for this or that little one; and 
children themselves, who have no one 
to intercede for them, come with the 
anxious inquiry: “Please, will you 
give me a ticket to go into the coun- 
try?” Even when the list seems al- 
ready too long, there come pleas for 
another and yet another—for this 
child who has been ill; for a mother 
and her family worn out with trouble 
and sorrow; for children whose 
mother is in the hospital and who are 
left temporarily without care; for this 
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one who had met with an accident; for 
that one who had never seen the 
country. The general grounds of se- 
lection are: “That the applicants’ 
homes are in the tenement districts of 
the city; that their parents cannot af- 
ford to send them; that they have no 
friends in the country whom they can 
visit unless assisted by the payment 
of railroad fares; that they will have 
no other opportunity of a country 
week through the season.” 

No child over twelve is taken ex- 





cept where a younger 
brother or _ sister 
must be cared for or 
in cases of ill health. 
The preference is al- 
ways given to deli- 
cate children. A few mothers need- 
ing a change or having sick 
infants may be included. No ap- 
plicants are accepted unless their 
need and worthiness are vouched for 
by some responsible person. “Coun- 
try Week” pays no attention to the 
race or religion of the applicants. 
Among those sent out last season were 
Jews, Irish, Portuguese, Negroes, 
Italians, Swedes, Russians, Poles, 
Syrians and Germans, representing 
all varieties of religion. An effort is 
made in arranging parties to avoid 
breaking up natural groups, so that 
children of the same neighborhood 
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or mission school or “set” may go 
together. Individual preferences as 
to companions are also consulted so 
far as practicable. Boys and girls, 
however, are not sent together 
except where a boy of four or 
under is put in charge of an older 
sister. 

The homes being provided and the 
children selected, it remains totakethe 
parties to their destination. This is 
done by members of the Committee or 
their representatives. About ten days 

before a party is to start, the fol- 
lowing invitation card is filled 
out and forwarded to each one: 


(Name)... ccccccccccccsccscccccscccce-cos soese 


(Address) ....ccccececccccccccccccccccccscceeees 


You are invited to visit in with 

Please be at the Young Men’s Christian 
Union, 48 Boylston street, on at 
o’clock. Bring this ticket with you. 











—— Secretary. 


If the start is to be made from one 
of the stations instead of from the 
Union, a card to that effect is used. 
Long before the appointed time 


the children, eager and expectant, 
carrying paper parcels of all shapes 
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and sizes, or a_ strange assort- 
ment of bags and _ valises, and 
accompanied by a parent or older 


brother or sister, begin to assemble, 
and are identified by their. invitation 
tickets. One’s first exclamation on 
seeing the clean and tidy- 
looking company is: “Can 
those be ‘Country Week’ 
children!” But more 
than one mother worked 
late into the previous 
night, after her little one 
had gone to bed, to wash 
and mend its scanty ward- 
robe, or denied herself at 
many points, going with- 
out food even, to buy the 
neat boots or pretty hat. 
Many a parent will let the 
pinch of poverty fall any- 
where else than on their 
children’s clothes. In 
many cases the efforts of 
parents to get their chil- 
dren ready have been sup- 
plemented by contribu- 
tions from “Country 
Week’s” store-room. As 
evidence that these chil- 
dren are from really poor 
families, the following ex- 
tract from a letter is given: 


“As our ladies questioned whether 
those neat, pretty little children could 
belong to very needy families, I 
greatly desired to see for myself what 
class of families we were assisting by 
giving their children a fortnight of 








country air and living. . . We found 
all of the homes more contracted and 
poorer than we could have believed 
possible; but all, with the exception of 
the A’s, were neat and tidy. We found 
them in narrow alleys, without a bit 
of grass around them, and up two or 
three flights of stairs, in back cham- 
bers or crowded tenements.” 

It is not claimed that “Country 
Week's” beneficiaries are all be- 
nighted denizens of the slums; but 
they often are children of hard work- 
ing parents, whose small earnings can 
pay rent only in the most crowded 
and least desirable parts of the city, 
or of widowed mothers, who can give 
them little freedom beyond the door- 
step or the slimy niches of the back 
yard. Some have homes made hum- 
ble by drink, and some have clean and 
fairly comfortable rooms; but all of 
them represent the need of a change 
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from mean surroundings and vulgar 
associates to where the distant hills 
can be seen, the trees, the flowers, the 
grasses, and heaven itself seems only 
just out of sight. 

A word should be said about the 
deceptiveness of the party’s neat ap- 
pearance; for the freshly ironed 
dresses and clean waists may conceal 
scanty and untidy under garments, 
and even cleanliness may have its lim- 
itations, as one little girl implied 
when, placing one hand a little above 
the wrist of the other, she remarked, 
“My hands are washed clear up to 
there!” 

A bit of colored braid is pinned to 
each child, excepting those going to 
the end of the route, to designate its 
station. The group, for instance, 
bound for A. may be marked by a red 
braid; that for B., by a blue, etc. This 
simple means of picking out quickly 
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the group for each station is necessary 
on account of the number of children 
and the brief stops. 

Nervous haste, a result of life in 
the tenement house districts, is one of 
the characteristics of these children; 
and nowhere does it appear more 
strikingly than in the long, straggling 
procession down the station platform 
to the car especially provided for 
“Country Week.” 

The larger boys lead off, while 
close upon their heels follow the rest 
of the children, each holding fast to 
some other child, and held to in turn, 
the stronger carrying or dragging 
along the weaker, and all more or less 
impeded by their numerous parcels 
and bags. In an incredibly short 


time, however, this irregular, knotted, 
hurrying line pours itself into the car. 
To an observer it would seem as if 
almost every child pitched forward 
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upon the steps, dropped its bundle, 
fell over it, picked itself and its bundle 
up, pushed through the door and into 
a seat, without stopping or even losing 
hold of the one ahead. By the time 
the older members of the party come 
up the children are already seated, 
breathless but happy. But curiously 
uneven is their distribution through 
the car. While one seat holds a solid 
group of five or six, the next seat may 
be shared by two only, and the third 
seat be vacant. Is this the result 
of habits acquired unconsciously 
through living in crowded quarters? 
While a re-seating of the party by 
those in charge is going on, a line of 
mothers ranged along the outside of 
the car call parting counsels through 
the open windows, accompanying 
their words with gifts of peanuts, 
bananas, and pennies. The gong 
sounds, the train starts, and ninety 
children are off for that re- 
gion to which their imag- 


inations refer all that is 
good and imperfectly 


known—the country! 

Not the least part of the 
pleasure and surprise of 
country week is this car 
ride. For the children it is 
a going out from the fa- 
miliar into the new and 
wonderful. With utter 
disregard of geography 
they expect to see along 
the road all the places of 


which they have heard. 
“Is this Lowell?” they 
ask. “Will the next sta- 


tion be New York?” and 
one little girl lisped, ‘Have 
we passed London yet?’ 
Amusing enough are the 
bits of conversation. 
“Didn't I tell you the world 
went round?” cried one 
boy exultantly to another. 
“See it go!” But the 
novelty of their surround- 
ings soon relaxes its hold, 
and their minds slip back 
into familiar grooves. A 
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group huddling together begin to 
sing, softly at first, then more shrilly, 
“Sweet Marie,” or some other street 
song; and other groups take it up, 
until the whole car has joined in. 
During a lull, a little colored boy 
breaks out in a song about a girl who 


** Stole some buttons 
at Houghton & Dut- 
ton’s, 

And now she’s in 
Charles Street jail.” 


But when _ the 
first station where 
a group is to leave 
the car is reached, 
all remember 
where they are, 
and from this point 
on, holding fast to 


their belongings, 
they wait eagerly 
their respective 
stopping _ places. 
“Will the next sta- 
tion be ours?” 
they ask every 
time the train 
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At the 
stations 


whistles. 
different 
they are handed 
over to their re- 
spective hosts, who 
are waiting with 
vehicles to take 
them to _ their 
homes,—and 
country week be- 
gins. 

On the return 
trip of the special 
car, the groups 
whose vacation is 
over are gathered 
up to be brought 
back to the city. 
These return par- 
ties are hardly less 
merry than the 
parties going out; 
for sorrow at leav- 
ing behind the 
beautiful country 
is for the moment at least forgotten in 
their eagerness to share with parents 
and friends their wonderful experi- 
ences there. With what stores of 
treasures do they come aboard! How 
eagerly they talk of the incidents of 
their visit! What ruddy cheeks and 
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*“AN EVENING HILL TOP” 


brown hands they have! With what 
pathetic earnestness do they inquire, 
“Please may we go again next sum- 
mer?” 

What is these children’s first ex- 
perience of the country? Too often 
it is one of disappointment and dis- 
tress. So far from feeling some of 
the original joys of Eden when they 
come for the first time into the fields 
and woods, they find themselves sadly 
out of touch with nature. As the 
evening draws on, the darkness and 
loneliness oppress them and they in- 
quire anxiously for the electric lights 
and the policeman. But after a day 
or two the last vestige of homesick- 
ness disappears and they begin to dis- 
cover a real kinship with Mother Na- 
ture. 

Some of their comments on country 
sights and sounds and their attempts 
to describe them, are both touching 
and amusing. “Oh, there are so 
many ‘stars at M——!” exclaimed one 
little girl whose horizon had been en- 
larged for the first time. “I can 
count the stars in Boston, but there 
are so many stars in M I can’t 
count them.” 

Said another little girl in relating 
incidents of her visit: “When the 
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AT THE SOUTH END. 


crickets began to squeal, Annie was 
afraid, for she thought it was a bear 
coming after her, and began to cry.” 

“See that big black cat!” cried an 
urchin excitedly, pointing to a black 
heifer; while a set of colored children 
always spoke of their favorite occu- 
pation of feeding the chickens as 
“feeding the birds.” 

The following extracts, taken just 
as they were written, from letters of 
two little girls to their mothers, give 
an idea of what the children enjoy, 
while showing at the same time the 
anxious feeling and care for those at 
home: 

‘*She took us right in and give us our 
dinner, oh we had such a lovely dinner i had 
all the milk i could drink with big chunks of 
cream nice and cold the cream clung to the 
side of the glass we have had cucumbers and 
squash and raspberry cake and nice potatoes 
and apple and custard pie cookies crackers 
home made bread green corn baked meat 
napkins.” 

** Will you please come out here and live 
oh it is beautiful air we are up early in the 
morning and take a walk and get the fresh 
air we have got more stuff to bring home 
than you can think of. Have you got the 
rent paid tell me if you have tell me how 
you get along. We are going to have a pic- 
nic for the Boston girls i had a ride on horse- 
back yesterday and L to it was fine tell 
me about the furniture have you paid for it 
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we was in the mill oh it was lovely we have 
all the doughnuts we can eat and milk oh 
such milk the cream is quarter of a tumbler 
full, does Miss M give you any groceries 
tell me. ” 





“Country Week” has in it some- 
thing more for the children of the city 
poor than a pleasant holiday. It sup- 
plies that fellowship with nature of 
which otherwise they would be de- 


prived. If, as Doctor Stanley 
Hall says, the mind can_ learn 
only what is related to other 


things learned before, the importance 
to the child of becoming acquainted 
with country sights and sounds can- 
Without such 


not be overestimated. 
acquaintance, 
if it has only 
“the brick 
pavement for 
its field, the 
doorstep for 
its evening 
hilltop,” its 
mental growth 
cannot but be 
dwarfed and 
distorted 

“City life,” 


AT THE NORTH END. 
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says Doctor Hall, “is unnatural, and 
those who grow up without knowing 
the country are defrauded of that with- 
out which childhood can never be 
complete or normal.” “A few days in 
the country at this age las raised the 
level of many a city child’s intelligence 
more than a term or two of school 
training could do without it.” 

The normal value to the child of a 
visit in the country is beyond estimate. 
To be brought face to face with the 
realities of nature is the corrective of 
the world’s illusions and shams. The 
child, deprived through all its forma- 
tive years of this essential of spiritual 
nurture, must almost inevitably grow 
up with twisted 
and vicious views 
of life. Meagre 
indeed is the time 
given in the coun- 
try to these chil- 
dren, but the time 
is not the measure 
of the good re- 
ceived. 

The physical 
benefits to be de- 
rived from coun- 
try week are obvi- 
ous to all. <A 
friend of the work 
writes: “You will 
be glad to know 
what a difference 
it makes in our 
District Nurse 
and Dispensary 
work after your 
free rides and 
country weeks begin. While 
it should be the sickliest sea- 
son in certain malarious dis- 
tricts which afflict us here, we 
find in these spots children 
and mothers returning with 
rosy faces from their vaca- 
tions, and very many windows 
closed, the occupants being 
away for recuperation; so 


that really January is a worse 
month for us than August.” 
instances of 


Numberless 
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A SOUTH END STREET IN SUMMER. 


marked gain in health resulting from 
country week might be cited. “I take 
pleasure in sending our thanks to you 
and all concerned,” writes a grateful 
husband, “for the great benefit my 
wife and children have received from 
the outing of ‘country week.’ Never 
has she got so much good before as 
on this occasion.” 

But aside from the value of coun- 
try week on the intellectual, moral 
and physical sides, the pleasure 
merely which it confers is a sufficient 
reason for it. Only those actively en- 
gaged in conducting it can fully ap- 
preciate how much the ten days’ out- 
ing means to a very large number of 
the poor. It is looked forward to for 
months and, when past, recalled with 
enthusiasm. To many a poor child 
and tired mother or sickly vouth it 
is the one wholly bright spot in the 
entire year. 

Although visits are limited usually 
to ten days, they not infrequently ex- 
tend to weeks and months. Wher- 
ever illness or some exceptional cir- 
cumstance calls for a lengthened stay, 
it is provided for, if possible. Often, 
too, a favorite guest is invited by his 
or her entertainers to repeat the visit 
later in the season, or perhaps at 
Thanksgiving or Christmas time. 
Instances are not uncommon where a 
country host forms a strong attach- 
ment for some guest, following the 
child back to the city with letters and 
gifts. Almost every year a few of the 





children find permanent homesamong 
the country people, who open their 
arms to receive them. Adoptions into 
country families would be more fre- 
quent were the parents more willing 
to give up their children. 

The “Visited Friends” department 
has been touched on only indirectly. 
The object of this department of 
“Country Week” is to assist in pay- 


IN THE SHADOW OF 


THE CATHEDRAL. 
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ment of railroad fares those who 
otherwise would not be able to visit 
friends in the country. 

The idea of “Country Week” has 
been readily taken up by others; till 
to-day there are in the city vacation 
societies for about every class of the 
poor. A number of churches now 
provide country outings for the chil- 
dren and sick among the poor of their 
respective parishes. Various societies 
have their country summer homes. 
The Working Girls’ Vacation Houses 
provide a fortnight in the country orat 
the seashore for working girls; other 
societies have sprung up which pro- 
vide for men and boys, for sick chil- 
dren and working women. Yet large 
numbers of the city poor are still 
unreached by any of these agencies. 
Of the 670 children in one public 
school in a poor, though not the poor- 
est, quarter of Boston, 305 did not 
spend a single night in the country 
last summer and 58 have never seen 
the country. In two other schools of 
the same general section, having a 
combined membership of 626 pupils, 
484 were not in the country over 
night last season, and 204 said that 
they had never seen the country; 
while in another school 397 did not 
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pass a night in the country the past 
summer and 139 never saw the coun- 
try, out of a total of 589. 

The evil which must result to the 
city from allowing so many of its chil- 
dren to grow up in thenarrow confines 
of courtsandalleys without everaday’s 
experience of the health-giving and 
purifying influences of the country 
does not need a prophet to predict. 

The Copenhagen experiment has 
produced much fruit not only in Bos- 
ton but throughout the country and 
in Europe. New York alone has 
more than two hundred agencies, first 
and last, engaged in fresh air work. 
Here also the initiative was taken by a 
clergyman. In 1877, Rev. Willard 
Parsons, pastor of a small church in 
the village of Sherman, Pennsylvania, 
moved with pity for the children 
sweltering and suffocating in the city 
tenements, came to New York and se- 
lected from its slums ten children and 
took them to his rural home. His 
parishioners, to whom he had com- 
municated his purpose, welcomed 
them to their homes and took care of 
them without charge. At the end of 


a fortnight the children returned to 
town, refreshed and delighted with 
their new experience. 


Other  chil- 
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dren of a like grade went to the same 
place and the same persons, and the 
work, which has grown since to so 
great proportions, was begun. In 
Chicago the Daily News has collected, 
for a number of years, a fund by which 
a sanitarium at the lakeside for sick 
infants and young children is main- 
tained and excursions and visits to the 
country are provided; and the Lake 
Geneva Fresh Air Association, organ- 


ized in 1887, supports at Lake Geneva 
a summer resort for poor children re- 
siding in or near the city. A similar 
work is carried on in St. Louis by the 
Children’s Aid Society, and in Phila- 
delphia by the Children’s Country 
Week Association. Indeed it would 
be hard to find in the United States a 
city of any importance where some 
form of this beautiful charity does 
not exist. 


THE SPINET. 


By Minna Irving. 


The ancient spinet stands; 


Rothe an the rafters, black and bare, 


The spiders o’er its yellow keys 
Have stretched their filmy strands; 
Around its weak and tottering frame 
The airy cobwebs blow, 
In lieu of silken tapestries 
That mouldered long ago. 


But windy nights a quaint old tune 
Comes stealing down the stair; 

For then she wakes the keys again, — 
A ghost with powdered hair. 

The mice go dancing in and out 
To melodies she sung 

When fashion trod the minuet 
And Washington was young. 


Around her on the garret floor 

’ Her shining satins trail; 

A haunting sorrow dims her eyes; 
Her face is proud and pale. 

But when I climb the creaking stair, 
The gusty moonlight falls 

On nothing but the withered herbs 
That hang along the walls. 


And yet the spinet trembles still 
To that forgotten tune; 

The ashes of a crumbled rose 
Upon the keys are strewn; 

And yonder chest below the eaves 
Her gown of satin holds, 

With sprigs of broken lavender 
Between its faded folds. 
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PAINTER. 


By Ellen Robbins. 


(Concluded.) 





Y mother died in 1872. 
It was in 1873, in 
April, that I sailed for 
Europe, with my 
sister Martha. I had 
earned with my own 
hands the money for 

our going abroad together, for I could 

not bear to think of going alone. I 

had resolved to enjoy thoroughly 

England, crossing the channel to 
Paris; this was all we could do. 

A friend, finding that I-was going 
abroad and was so circumscribed in 
my means, said, “I want you to see 
Germany and Switzerland.” 

I said, “Of course I would like to, 
but going to Paris is a great deal for 
me to accomplish, and I must be satis- 
fied with that.” 

Two days before I sailed, my friend, 
who was Mr. John Cummings, of 
Woburn, a rich man, came to my 
studio bringing me a letter of credit 
for a thousand dollars, saying, “Now, 
Ellen, I want you to take this from me 
and never think of it again.” I was so 
overwhelmed that for a moment I was 
speechless. “That will enable both 
you and your sister to see Germany 
and Switzerland,” he said. 

It was a great undertaking for two 
people who had never been farther 
from home than Kentucky, where, in 
Lexington, we had many delightful 
cousins. Crossing the ocean was 
something formidable. Just before 
sailing we were introduced to Hon. 
Moses Kimball and his family who 
were going in the same steamer, and 
this was the beginning of a strong 
friendship. But at Chester we parted, 
and struck out for ourselves. 

I shall never forget my delight at 
meeting Mr. Allan Gay, the well- 
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known artist, in a simple dining room 
at Munich. It seemed as if I must 
embrace him, I was so glad to see a 
man from dear old Boston. 

Wherever I went I gathered a 
flower and painted it in my sketch- 
book, which I always carried in my 
bag,—beginning with an English 
daisy picked at the Duke of West- 
minster’s. When in London I had 
two large Russia leather - volumes 
bound, in which at the end of my 
travels I could insert the paintings 
from my sketch-book—notwithstand- 
ing Mr. Cummings’s injunction “never 
to think of his gift.” I had “J. C.” put 
on the cover in large letters. 

In London I greatly enjoyed meet- 
ing Miss May Alcott. She was study- 
ing art in London, going to South 
Kensington and the National Gallery 
every day. Louisa Alcott, in writing 
from Boston to her sister in London, 
said: “Why don’t you paint some 
black panels for pot boilers as Rob- 
bins does?” These panels were much 
in vogue at that time, and I had 
earned a good deal of money painting 
them. The furore for ebonized pan- 
els in oils came some years after the 
autumn leaves in water colors, which 
I had painted so many books of. I 
remember painting a book of leaves, 
an order from Theodore Parker, 
which he sent abroad to Desor, the 
naturalist. 

It was in London, through Miss 
Alcott, that we were introduced to 
William H. Chase, who was an old 
friend of Miss Alcott’s, being at the 
same boarding-house with us. Mr. 
Chase went with us to Paris. I re- 
member our going one Sunday in a 
carriage to Notre Dame, when in the 
midst of most earnest conversation the 
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wheel came off, throwing us in a heap 
in the carriage. It seemed as if the 
crowd came out of the ground, they 
were so ready to do what they could to 
help us. In the twinkling of an eye 
we were surrounded, and the wheel 
was put into running order—and all 
in such a quiet way! 

In Paris there was so much to see. 
It was a satisfaction to sit and look out 
of the window on the Place de Havre 
—the continual going and coming of 
the omnibuses, with now and then a 
priest hurrying across the square, and 
the gay groups on the sidewalk taking 
their lunch at little tables before the 
restaurant, as if there was no such 
thing as care in the world! The taste- 
ful arrangement of the butchers’ 
shops, too, where the snow-white 
calf’s head was dressed with ferns, and 
the vegetables were arranged with 
regard to harmony of color! 

It is refining, to be. constantly sur- 
rounded with these bits of roof gar- 
dens, no matter how poor the person 
may be. A picture comes to my mind 
of an afternoon in Basle, where I 
looked from my window in the Hotel 
Trois Rois upon a pebbled roof, with 
the sun shining on it, and two empty 
chairs placed near each other. There 
were beautiful vines and flowers in 
pots arranged so simply yet with so 
much taste. As I sat and dreamed in 
our not very pleasant room, I was 
attracted by a woman coming out 
with her work-basket and a_ sheet 
hung over her arm to turn. She took 
her seat in the chair and was soon lost 
in her work. Then the door opening 
on to this flat roof swung slowly open, 
and a man took the other chair—very 
slowly, as if weak from illness. It 
was a perfect picture of happiness. It 
was evident that they had little of this 
world’s goods; but the loving glances 
from her husband as she worked so 
diligently on the sheet, with the sun- 
light flecking the vines and giving at 
times a glory to her face, was a picture 
I cannot forget. 

The many fine paintings which I 
saw were an education to me. But to 


sit in a large gallery, mounted on 
steps, and paint, I could never have 
done, much as I might like the pic- 
ture. A day in Berlin comes to me, 
when we were enjoying the art gallery 
with no one to disturb us. A woman 
was mounted on high steps, the sole 
occupant of the gallery, copying 
“Titian’s Daughter.” My sister and I 
had a feeling of delicacy as to looking 
over a person copying a picture, yet 
we were quite curious to see how she 
was succeeding. There were large 
flat window seats at each window, 
where two persons could sit, and by 
going far away we got in a direct line 
with her canvas and could see the 
original and the copy. She had 
nearly finished it; and the full cheeks 
in the original under her handling 
became a most unpleasing case of 
mumps. Two common soldiers in 
light blue uniform had just entered the 
gallery, and as they faced us saw 
Martha and myself laughing quietly, 
the tears rolling down our cheeks. 
They had looked at a number of pic- 
tures with most appreciative eyes when 
they got to “Titian’s Daughter,” and 
with great interest looked at the 
young woman’s copy. Then they 
glanced across the room at us; our 
eyes looked full in theirs; and they 
burst out laughing and hurried from 
the room. 

So many artists I have known dis- 
tinguished in their profession, the 
thought of whom comes to me as I 
write: Tom Johnson, of whom I 
took lessons in my early days of 
painting, and his brother John, then 
quite young, but always showing the 
persistency which generally brings 
success. I recall a plaster cast of a 
calf which he drew in every conceiv- 
able position, and in doing this made 
himself familiar with all the animal’s 
strong points, so that cattle were 
painted by him with a strength and 
fidelity seldom seen. Then Foxcroft 
Cole, who had a studio in the same 
building with me. He was remark- 
able for his landscapes with cattle, 
most of them in Normandy, but some 
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in his own country. I remember one 
of his exhibitions in particular, at Doll 
and Richards’s, at the end of which the 
pictures were sold by Leonard for 
fourteen thousand dollars. In that 
same building was Edgar Parker, the 
portrait painter. The story was 
told of him, that in painting Peter 
and John Smith of Andover he painted 
four canvases before he could give 
satisfaction; whereas the truth was 
that Peter Smith’s portrait was copied 
after the first one, painted from life, 
four times, that each of his children 
might have one. Mr. Parker was 
very kind, and ready to help any one. 
I remember having great difficulty 
with a large flower picture, and saying 
to him, “I cannot get a satisfactory 
background”; when he said, “Are you 
willing I-should try a little bit?” 
Thanking him, I gave him palette and 
brushes, and he painted in the best 
part of a telling background. 


At Appledore, at the Isles of Shoals, 
I had many delightful times, in the 
days of Rev. John Weiss, a man of 
such brilliancy and wit, ready for any 
fun, stirring up the most quiet indi- 
viduals. I remember one August 
night how a parrot’s cage was put into 
my Elizabethan window on a long 
pole, and gently let down to the floor. 
I had retired very early for me, our 
hours generally being late; and when 
T saw this cage with the parrot, I said, 
“This is either Levi Thaxter [the hus- 
band of Celia Thaxter], or George 
Hepworth, or John Weiss”—all 
equally alive to fun. I determined to 
keep utter silence on the subject when 
I went to breakfast, where I sat at the 
same table with them. 

My cousin Levi, after his good 
morning, said, “How did you pass the 
night?” 

I answered quietly, “I had a beauti- 
ful night.” 

Then Mr. Weiss and Mr. Hepworth 
said, “Did you say you had a good 
night?” 

Again I said, “A most beautiful 
night.” I saw significant looks inter- 
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changed, but nothing more was said. 

After tea I came out on the hotel 
piazza and joined some friends, and as 
we were in earnest conversation, a 
posse of men and boys gave a yell of 
satisfaction at finding me and served a 
writ on me for having been found 
the night before with a parrot’s cage 
in my bedroom. I was taken with a 
strong arm by Levi on one side and 
Hepworth and Weiss on the other, the 
posse of boys following. They ran 
me the length of the piazza, and across 
the green to Mrs. Thaxter’s cottage. 
Here I was whisked over a tall folding 
fender placed across the corner of the 
room for the prisoner’s box. 

I said to Mrs. Thaxter: “Before you 
begin this trial I must go up to my 
room, but I will come down again.” 

They hesitated about letting me go, 
but Mrs. Thaxter said, “Oh! let her 
go; she has given her word she will 
come down again”; and I walked up- 
stairs. 

They were all much heated, after 
their exertions, and Mr. Hepworth 
and Mr. Thaxter went out into the 
garden. I locked my door and, put- 
ting my head out of the Elizabethan 
window, in the moonlight, called, “My 
friends, I gave you my word I would 
come downstairs again,—but it will 
be to-morrow morning.” A first- 
class mock trial was spoiled, and 
where pandemonium had _ reigned 
there was for some time the stillness of 
a prayer meeting. 

How many distinguished people 
have sat in Mrs. Thaxter’s parlor, 
listening to the delightful playing of 
Mr. William Mason, Mr. John K. 
Paine, Mr. Jennison and Mr. Julius 
Eichberg, looking so handsome as he 
played the violin! I can see the dig- 
nified bearing of Mr. Harry Winsor 
as he silently took his seat and listened 
to the delightful music of Grieg. 
When the whistle of the Oceanic was 
heard, announcing the mail, there was 
a general movement and the parlor 
was soon cleared,—Mrs. Thaxter’s 
“Heavenly!” echoed by all. I could 


not bear to see that parlor now, where 
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so much was crowded into an evening. 
The peals of laughter that came from 
that room, when certain letters were 
read! There was a little lightstand 
drawn to Mrs. Thaxter’s side, with a 
bright light. She was the centre of 
attraction—surrounded by her ad- 
mirers. 

Then when the summer was over, 


the utter forlornness of all,—with the’ 


boats drawn under the piazza, the 
Oceanic on her last trip taking the 
wharf itself up to Portsmouth! I was 
foolish enough to go back to the 
Shoals in September after passing a 
delightful summer there, thinking I 
would have a few days of quiet sketch- 
ing. The day after my arrival the 
boat made its last trip. Miss Rose 
Lamb, who was going that morning, 
said to me, “I would advise you to go 
home the first time the Pinafore goes 
to Portsmouth, because it will be very 
uncertain when you will have a chance 
again, and you may be very home- 
sick.” What a wise woman she was to 
say that, and how little I realized the 
wisdomof her advice! I was so home- 
sick I could hardly contain myself. 

When I asked “Oscar” when they 
would be going to Portsmouth again, 
he said, “We got our builder when we 
were over last time, and I don’t know 
when we will go.” 

The next afternoon I heard one of 
the girls in the kitchen call out, “Miss 
Thaxter, the cook is going to- 
morrow.” 

I caught at it and cried, “How is she 
going?” 

“In the Pinafore,” said the girl. 

I hastily packed my things for an 
early start next morning. Mrs. 
Thaxter was far from well and could 
only make herself comfortable, think- 
ing of passing the winter there. But 
even she had to go on shore, where she 
could have a doctor. I shall never 
forget the terror I felt going down a 
flight of steps that were simply cleats 
nailed to the pier over the water, to 
board the Pinafore. Mrs. Thaxter’s 
brother Cedric was on the boat to give 
me his hand when I reached the last 
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step. I looked at the stairs, thought 
of my lame leg, and said, “Celia, I 
cannot do it.” 

“But you must,” she answered. 

How I did it I know not, but I slid 
down to be caught in Cedric’s arms. 
I found myself on top of the Pinafore, 
where more circus performances were 
required of me, Cedric again standing 
waiting, and saying, “Oh, yes, you 
can.” I almost fell into his arms, 
pitched into the cabin, and nearly 
fainted. 


It is many years since I visited my 
cousins in Lexington, Kentucky. 
Well I remember that journey. 
Though travelling alone, I had much 
to entertain me. It has always been a 
rule with me, if any good-looking 
woman is near me in the cars, to enter 
into conversation with her. I think 
the person who is reserved loses a 
great deal of pleasure. At the Boston 
and Albany station, after getting 
myself comfortably fixed, I looked 
around on an almost empty car. 
There was a young woman who with 
tears in her eyes was saying good by 
to two women, who in leaving said: 
“Good by, Mary; give my love to 
your intended.” There was also a 
man, who looked like a travelling 
salesman, who went to the water tank 
and refreshed himself several times 
with gin and water. No other pas- 
sengers were in the car. To my 
great delight, the man got off at 
Worcester, and we were left alone. I 
turned to my companion, who was 
across the car a few seats back, and 
said, “Won’t you come and sit with 
me?” 

She smiled pleasantly and came. 

“Are you travelling far?” said I. 

“I am going to Cincinnati,” she 
said. 

“So am I,” I returned, “and from 
Cincinnati to Lexington, Kentucky.” 

“And I,” said she, “go to New 
Orleans. I do not know what you 
will say when I tell you I am going 
out there to marry a man I have never 
seen.” 
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I said I thought it a very imprudent 
thing. Then she gave me a history 
of her family. The family had re- 
moved from England to this country, 
and her father did business in a town 
near Boston. She had two sisters 
anda brother. This brother had been 
living in New Orleans, and had made 
the acquaintance of a soldier in the 
government’s service who was sta- 
tioned as quartermaster there. It 
came about naturally that he should 
tell his companion, a Prussian, about 
his family. Of course the Prussian 
became interested, and when William 
announced to him that he was 
going home, begged him to write him 
often—and to ask his sisters to 
write! 

William at home had much to say 
of Wallace Bergheim and his great 
kindness to him in New Orleans; and 
he said: “He wants you girls to write 
to him.” 

As Mary related all this frankly, a 
little color came into her face, and she 
said: “Of course we all felt very grate- 
ful to him for his kindness to William; 
and my sister, younger than myself, 
and pretty too, sat down to write to 
him. But she threw her letter into the 
fire and said, ‘I won’t be such a fool.’ 
Then I said, ‘J will write him,’—and 
wrote a letter expressing our apprecia- 
tion of his kindness to my brother. 
In a few days I had a very pleasant 
letter in return, asking me to write 
again,—which of course I did. This 
correspondence went on for six 
months or more, when he asked me if 
I would send him my photograph, and 
he would send me his in return. So 
we exchanged photographs; and after 
a while came a letter asking me to 
marry him. I had got very much in- 
terested in him; and it seemed as if 
there was no risk in accepting a man 
my brother knew so intimately and 
liked so much. So we were engaged. 


After a time a letter came saying he 
could not get leave of absence, and 
would I come to New Orleans to be 
married?—he would meet me at the 
My mother and sisters disap- 


train. 
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proved so much that they would do 
nothing for me, or even bid me good 
by. But two of my friends came to 
see me off.” 

With this she burst into tears. I 
felt it incumbent on me to express my 
distress at her doing such a thing. I 
said, “You run the greatest risk; I 
think it is dreadful! ” 

She said, “I have all his letters in my 
bag.” 

I confessed, as I looked at the 
superscriptions, that it was a distin- 
guished hand. 

Then she showed me his photo- 
graph. “Tell me just what you think 
of it,” she said; and I said, “It is a very 
handsome man.” 

I made her promise me, as we 
parted at Cincinnati, that she would 
write me immediately after she was 
married; and she did. She appeared 
like a girl of common sense—al- 
though this act seemed so opposed to 
common sense—and a well bred girl. 
She was not pretty, but had a good 
face, and one that showed integrity. 
First came a postal card saying she 
was married the afternoon of the day 
of her arrival. Then in a week’s time 
came her letter. She began at the 
time of her leaving me, and told of her 
journey to New Orleans. Arriving 
there, she walked into the ladies’ wait- 
ing-room; and there, alone, was the 
original of the photograph, who came 
forward and kissed her. They went 
to the hotel, where after she had re- 
freshed herself after her dusty journey, 
they had dinner; and then her lover 
went out for a clergyman, who mar- 
ried them that afternoon. She said 
that she wanted to tell me that Wal- 
lace Bergheim came quite up to her 
expectations; she was very happy, and 
had not a regret at the step she had 
taken. I answered her letter, saying 
I was glad to hear of her happiness. 
After I returned to my home in Water- 
town I had other letters from her. In 
the course of time a boy was born, and 
she was very happy. Her family be- 
came reconciled, because she visited 
them with her husband. It was all 
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one of the most remarkable little 
romances. 

My next journey west was to Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin, where I had a brother 
living with his family. I stopped in 
Chicago where I had cousins. I also 
visited my niece, whose husband was 
stationed at Rock Island. I can never 
forget the beautiful flora of Rock 
Island. It was in May. I found the 
ground covered with a_ beautiful 
purple and white phlox, a rare orchis 
with white wings and crimson-purple 
beard, the beautiful mertensia with its 
pink buds opening a lovely blue, and 
the island one mass of undergrowth 
of mandrake. In driving from the 
island to Davenport, and on the 
prairies, we found the white and yel- 
low and crimson ladies’ slippers, with 
the beautiful painted cup—as dear 
old Doctor Bigelow called it, “bartsia” ; 
and arranging in that same bunch the 
rich yellow lithospernum, and _ the 
beautiful white and lemon-yellow bap- 
tisia, it was most striking, particularly 
with the shooting star, with its nod- 
ding blossoms of purple and white. 

I can never forget the touching 
sight, on that drive, of a child’s 
funeral, a baby’s evidently,—the coffin 
held on the front seat of the wagon by 
the father, with an old wornout horse 
and rope reins, the procession num- 
bering three or four wagons, much 
dilapidated, with the women in cape 
bonnets. I felt like putting a few 
flowers in the wagon where this tiny 
coffin was resting, but let them slowly 
pass, thinking how few comforts they 
had, or knew how to have. 

In Chicago I saw our much beloved 
former pastor, Hasbrouck Davis, who 
had left the ministry. Mr. Davis had 
a law office in Chicago. This was be- 
fore the great Chicago fire. He did 
much for my enjoyment, driving me 
all about the city. In Watertown, 
when he was our minister, he had 
boarded with us. He was a man of 
great intelligence and refinement and 
talent, educated at Heidelberg, and he 
did much for our improvement and 
pleasure. His theological opinions 
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were what are commonly accepted 
now by liberal Unitarians. His end 
was a sad one, he being lost at sea. 
There are before me two beautiful 
letters about him written after his 
death by Gen. Charles Devens and 
Richard H. Dana. 


I think of the many gifted men 
whom I have known in the Unitarian 
denomination. I think of John Weiss, 
gone from us forever, whose brilliant 
mind was the admiration of all his 
hearers. Watertown has listened to 
men of great intellect; few towns have 
been favored as we have,— Theodore 
Parker keeping school here, after- 
ward preaching in the town hall for 
one year. When I reflect on the ele- 
vating character of John Weiss’s ser- 
mons, I feel as if I could never be 
grateful enough for being allowed to 
live in his time. And I must speak of 
the Rev. Minot J. Savage, whose 
preaching I have sat under for many 
years. Having a studio in Boston 
where I lived, to be able to go on Sun- 
day to hear Mr. Savage preach was a 
treat the enjoyment of which lasted 
me through the week. In fact, a 
prayer from him was more than most 
sermons, so much was comprehended 
in his prayers. Full of feeling, with 
his always ready sympathy, he has 
been ready to speak of the sins of the 
present day, and has been one of those 
who recognized that “They didn’t 
know everything down in Judee.” 
The whole character of the man, his 
sincerity and genuineness, is ex- 
pressed in the hearty grasp of his 
hand. 

The last eight years of my studio life 
at 6 Beacon Street it is a pleasure to 
look back upon. Every day was a 
picnic. John Appieton Brown and 
his wife were my next-door neighbors, 
always ready for any amusement. 
We would go to a dime museum to- 
gether after a dinner at Parker’s. My 
breakfast and luncheon were got in my 
own room; and I kept my little tin box 
of butter, and another box of sausage 
meat, on the stone window seat out- 
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side. This window looked out on 
Beacon Street, but being so high up I 
felt it might not be observed. Dr. 
Walter J. Otis was my landlord; I 
wish there were many like him. One 
morning on opening my door I found 
a postal card directed to me purport- 
ing to come from Dr. Otis. It read: 
“T shall be obliged to remonstrate with 
you in regard to putting butter and 
cream on the window ledge looking 
out on Beacon Street. I think you 
will see the justice of this. W. J. O.” 
I at once consulted Mr. Brown, going 
into his studio much excited, and 
reading the card to him. He was 
busily painting, but turned those large 
eyes of his on me, and said with indig- 
nation, “You don’t mean it! Of 
course you are not going to mind it,” 
he added, following me with his pal- 
ette and brushes into my room. As 
he drew near the window I detected a 
twitching at the corners of his mouth; 
and I knew in a moment who had 
written the card. 

It was an uncertain hold that these 
tin boxes had, they being tied by a 
string which passed through the win- 
dow, made secure by tying to a staple. 
One Sunday morning, to my horror, 
the string to my sausage-meat slipped 
from my hand, and the box fell to the 
sidewalk. Mr. Brown and his wife 
were just coming from their breakfast 
at the Bellevue, and witnessed the 
catastrophe. 

Once too I had just bought a 
pair of fat chickens, and had tied 
them strongly, having the strings 
come through the door in the 
window, fastening as usual to the 
staple, when a poor man who made 
mats for my pictures came, and I told 
him I would give him a chicken for 
his wife and children, going to the 
window to draw one in. By some 
unforeseen circumstance the string 
slipped through my fingers, and the 
chicken fell to the sidewalk below. It 
was very heavy, but my heart was 
heavier when I thought of it falling on 
some person’s head. Our janitor, 
who had eyes before and behind, and 
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who was generally in front of the 
building to see all that was going on, 
told me that an old gentleman just 
escaped being hit in the head; it fell 
right at his feet. I exclaimed to the 
man who was waiting to take the 
chicken: “Run downstairs and get it 
before you lose it”; and in two min- 
utes he had it. 

My sisters Lois and Martha came to 
the studio one day, before going to the 
Horticultural Show and Mrs. God- 
dard’s funeral, which came on the 
same day. I was busy and did not 
take heed of time, but supposed they 
would know the hour of the funeral 
(as they did) and leave the flower show 
at the right time. The funeral was in 
King’s Chapel, close by. Getting 
tired of the show, they wandered out, 
to see carriages waiting by King’s 
Chapel, as if the services had begun. 
They hurried into the church and were 
shown into a front pew. They 
glanced around, and to their surprise 
saw mostly gentlemen. The services 
were hurried through, my sisters feel- 
ing much disappointment at nothing 
being said in praise of a woman of 
such notable worth and fine character 
as Mrs. Goddard. They left the 
church, and as they came in sight of a 
clock found they could get their train 
for Watertown. As my sister Lois 
seated herself in the car she turned to 
Martha and said: “Somehow I cannot 
help feeling that wasn’t Mrs. God- 
dard’s funeral.” The next morning 
they took up the paper to read of Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale’s address at 
Mrs. Goddard’s funeral and other 
things to show them they had been at 
the funeral. of an old bachelor. 

After many busy winters of paint- 
ing, repeated attacks of bronchitis 
made it imperative that I should get 
away from our trying climate. So 
one December I went to Florida. At 
the St. James hotel in Jacksonville I 
knew the housekeeper, who was also 
housekeeper at the Ocean Side hotel 
in Magnolia, Mass. It was an entirely 
new experience for me. It was the 


greatest pleasure to me to sit in the 
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beautiful music room and listen to the 
orchestra. Vulgar wealth was every- 
where. Generally, the more vulgar 
the women, the more diamonds. 

In January I went to St. Augustine. 
I can never forget the dear Barcelona 
hotel there, to which I had been rec- 
ommended. Not a soul did I expect 
to find there that I had ever seen 
before. But in the hall, as I was 
going in to dinner, a bright little 
woman seized me and said, “Is not this 
Miss Robbins, whom I met at Apple- 
dore?” I was delighted to find a 
good friend, who took me under her 
wing, and introduced me to many de- 
lightful people. She had been there 
many winters when her husband, 
Commodore P , was living. The 
stars of the company were a young 
English woman and her husband. 
Mr. K was one of a syndicate who 
had erected a sawmill and was at the 
head of a large lumber business some 
forty miles away from St. Augustine. 
Mrs. K was a fine water-color 
painter, and charming in her conver- 
sation. She had a studio, one of 
many built by Mr. Flagler, and it was 
very pleasant to drop in on her and 
see her pictures. On Friday evening 
of each week the studios were open to 
the public. One had a good oppor- 
tunity in these receptions of seeing the 
people who went for the winter to St. 
Augustine,—some very interesting, 
but a large number so uninteresting 
that it was depressing. The artists 
were very eager to sell their pictures; 
and these Flagler studios all being in 
a row, with a flight of stairs at each 
end,—when any one looking like a 
buyer came by a door, a head was 
quickly protruded to see what artist 
was fortunate enough to secure the 
same. Boarding at the Ponce de 
Leon was considered a wise thing, no 
matter how poor the artist, because 
there one was more likely to meet the 
rich people. 

I think one feels the cold more at 
the South, when it is cold, than at the 
North, because a good fire is the ex- 
ception. At the Barcelona, we all 
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hovered over the small grate in the 
small parlor, those who were fortunate 
enough to get there first burning their 
faces, while cold shivers went down 
their backs. I remember the comfort- 
less room I tried to paint in, in Janu- 
ary, which was so warm and sunny in 
March. My friend, Miss Ayres, who 
was there with me, had a most re- 
markable stove, a little sheet-iron 
barrel with a cover on the top, which 
was carried around like a pail, with 
little black bricks to burn in it. 

The beautiful flowers I can never 
forget; from the beginning of March 
it was one continual feast. The 
Cherokee roses covering the piazza of 
Richard Dale (Mr. Flagler’s gardener) 
were a pleasure to look at. Mr. Dale 
brought to my room at the Barcelona, 
his arms full of long trailing branches 
of this beautiful rose, for me to paint. 
I found a dear little chameleon in the 
branches, and kept him for a pet till I 
left, the middle of April. Every after- 
noon towards evening he disappeared 
down a water pipe close by my win- 
dow, and early in the morning I would 
hear his little crake, and, on my open- 
ing the window where the sunlight 
streamed in, he would crawl on to the 
window seat and bask in the sun. 
The want of grass was something I 
could not get over; and to see the 
palmettos growing in such forlorn 
places, acres of them burned over, 
some to ashes, and many a dark 
brown, their roots extending for many 
feet,—and right in the midst of these 
hummocks the dear little pinguicula 
with its yellow flowers, one from each 
root, with the most sickly-looking 
leaves at the base, reminding one 
of the saxifrage. Then there were 
purple pinguiculas with deeper purple 
lines, and white ones with purple lines 
in the petals. There were alliums in 
plenty; also the yellow sarracenia or 
pitcher plant, with its long pitchers, so 
striking. The yellow jasmine we 
found in great profusion, and the blue- 
eyed grass, and the yellow-eyed, I 
have never seen larger. On one side 
of the Barcelona there was a pasture 
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covered with arnica flowers and a few 
white and purple thistles; on the other 
side of the house was a large square 
piece of ground covered with phlox of 
every color—white, deep crimson, 
cherry color, pink, and white with 
pink eye. When I thought of turning 
homeward, I was glad I had painted 
sO many specimens of their interesting 
flowers. 

I came home by the boat to New 
York, several friends coming that way. 
When we arrived at Charleston, South 
Carolina, we were told the boat would 
be in the harbor for four hours, as they 
had to take on cotton there. So three 
or four of us decided to leave the boat 
and see the city. The first thing 
would be to see their beautiful market. 
In the greatest of spirits I left the boat 
with the others, but had got only a 
few yards from the wharf when I 
stepped on a rotten banana and fell, 
breaking my wrist. The jar was 
something tremendous, for I came 
down my full weight, and for a mo- 
ment I did not know how much I was 
hurt. I was helped by my friends to 
an old surgeon, who bound it up; and 
I returned to the boat, a sober woman. 

A beautiful Quaker lady was very 
kind to me on the boat. She was a 
Miss Pancoast of Philadelphia, a 
cousin of the well known Doctor Pan- 
coast of that city. Every morning 
that lovely woman came to me, 
washed my face, and dressed me to sit 
outside, where in a deck chair I lay 
back and looked on the ocean. The 
shock of that fall has aged me more 
than I can express, making me feel 
anything but self-reliant. 


Few people have enjoyed life more 
than I have from the time of my play- 
ing with the shovel and tongs to the 
present day. I would be willing to 
live all my life over again; I have en- 
joyed it so much,—all save, of course, 
the loss of family and friends. I have 
been able to gratify nearly all my 
desires by my own exertions and 
through the kindness of friends. 
After a fatiguing week of painting 
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(though much enjoyed) every Satur- 
day afternoon I went either to the 
theatre or concert, being very fond of 
music; and in the summer I heard so 
much fine music at the Shoals, in Mrs. 
Thaxter’s parlor. 

I recall an evening at the Shoals 
when we were all in the best of spirits, 
Mrs. Thaxter, Mrs. Eichberg, Mr. 
Brown, Mr. and Mrs. Hassam and 
myself being the listeners, Mr. Paine 
playing something from “Ruddy- 
gore,” Mr. John Fiske at his side sing- 
ing with the greatest gusto, and others 
joining in: “Duty, duty, must be done; 
the rule applies to every one,” and 
finishing with, “Fiddle dee dee, fiddle 
dee dee”; when Miss Charlotte Dana, 
who did not feel much interested in 
light opera, coming in at the door, was 
so carried away by the hilarious crowd 
that she drew up her skirts and danced 
to the music (for even she was moved 
by “Duty, duty must be done”), bring- 
ing down the house with laughter. 
How much enjoyment that music 
room has seen! There was some- 
thing in the atmosphere which stirred 
up one’s spirits as soon as one set foot 
on the island. It was this exhilarat- 
ing atmosphere which permeated all 
of Mrs. Thaxter’s letters. In looking 
over a collection of her letters, all so 
wide awake, and the king’s English 
“slung,” as she used to say, with such 
ease, in them all, I find one which is so 
characteristic of her that I must give it: 


SHOALS, June 8th, ’gr. 

DEAR ELLEN: You'd laugh if you could 
see where I am writing this!—in a dory 
aground in the bathing pond, waiting for the 
tide to rise and float me so I can pull over to 
‘* Star.” Cedric pushed me down as far as 
he could; and there she stuck, and he said, 
‘* You'll have to wait for the tide.” °Twill 
seem a long time, sol ran up to the house 
for a piece of paper to scribble to you, for I 
have not had one instant of time to write 
since I sent to you last. Oh, such a hurry 
and press of business,— everybody and 
everything flying for all they are worth. 
The garden at Star is something tremendous 
to accomplish all alone. This is the third 
day I have been over there weeding all day, 
and transplanting, from half past five in the 
morning till as late as there was a bit of light, 
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rowing myself over and then back again, ach- 
ing in every bone, so tired. The long beds 
of phlox each side the plank walk, such a job, 
weeding and transplanting! That was all 
Mr. did last spring, — never lifted his 
hand to any other work. 





June oth. 

This is from my bed at 3 o’clock in the 
morning—dquarter past, to be strictly accurate. 
I have set my cup of coffee boiling on my 
little kerosene stove, and I am going to be 
up and out at the garden as soon as I have 
it; for my garden has had to suffer while I 
have been busy at Star. It took me two days 
and a half, from 6o’clock A. M. till so dark 
I could not see, to weed and transplant all 
that phlox — such ajob! and the wind would 
blow away my umbrella and my hat, and the 
sun poured on my uncovered head till I am 
the color of a dark brown tennis shoe; but I 
got it done! 


STAR ISLAND, Thursday aft. 

Now I am driven in from my weeding by 
the loveliest soft warm showers; and I am 
sitting here on the piazza in front of the 
office, taking the opportunity of finishing my 
scribble to you. I declare, I don’t wonder 
people like the island—it is most beautiful 
here ; the other islands look so lovely, and it 
is all so green and peaceful. And Oscar has 
given a different feeling to the place at once; 
it is so cosy and homelike. 

Poor Oscar has nearly killed himself put- 
ting things straight and repairing everything. 
Smutty Nose looks heavenly from here — 
the houses all freshly painted and clean and 
nice. Do you know they take people over 
there for ten dollars a week? — and it is very 
nice and comfortable. They are such nice 
kind people. Do you remember little Lucy 
Hoyt? She is my second cousin, and we've 
had great gardening times this spring. I’ve 
paddled over to her with seeds and plants on 
my way to and from here, and we’ve had fine 
times. She has got a little one-sided cham- 
ber way up under the eaves, and she papered 
it herself with a gold and yellow paper, and 
painted her bedstead white, and her table 
and her chair and her washstand, and put up 
a little muslin sash curtain to draw at her 
window; and such a happy little creature 
you never saw. I said to her, ‘‘ Now, Lucy, 
did you ever dream anybody in the world 
could be as happy as you are?” —and she 
answered, ‘‘ Vo, / didw’t!” She has agood 
large garden on the site of the old Berntsin 
house, which has been moved back and fitted 
up for Frank and Harry Stearns for the sum- 
mer —and she is so delighted! She is a 
dear little dutiful, hard-working girl, with a 
pretty voice, like a bird, for singing. 

Well, all this isn’t about Star gardening! 
I tell you, it is hard enough work to do it 
when you are on the spot, but it’s harder 
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when you are so far off, and have to row 
yourself over and back, which is tiring 
enough without anything more. Then it is 
so bad not being on the spot to attend to 
things. But I don’t ask anything if I can 
only get my beds thoroughly watered at 
night ; and Harry Marvin, who is with Oscar, 
and little Best water every night; but they 
don't do it with the faithfulness of the true 
gardener. However, it is better than noth- 
ing. If I only can have a few flowers for 
Oscar, it is all I aspire to,— nothing great, I 
assure you. So I have filled the old boat by 
the graveyard full of every kind of single 
poppy and nasturtiums, and they are a sight 
to be seen for vigor. In one of the little 
round beds I have three kinds of the nicotiana 
in the middle, then a third circle of yellow 
Iceland poppies, round, and outside of this 
a ring of red, white and pink phlox; in the 
lower one, a cluster of poppies in the middle, 
and a ring of different kinds of candytuft, 
and then a ring of phlox outside. In the 
beds each side the steps, all sorts of things, 
marigolds and conneta, in the large three-cor- 
nered bed below the steps, then a round bed 
of geraniums, and then a crescent of gerani- 
ums. Then comes the well, and to the 
right of it are two rose bushes Mr. 
never took any care of, and where the cows 
had browsed from all winter, and which were 
the meanest-looking things you ever saw. In 
April I took the garden fork, dug the earth, 
solid grass sods for a foot or two, away from 
them, got down on my knees and disentan- 
gled all the grass roots from their roots, 
tugged two heavy baskets of barn manure, 
and filled up the holes around them, stamped 
it down, poured in pails of water, worked it 
all in, pruned away all the dead stubs away 
down to the ground,— and now, I only wish 
you could see those bushes! They have 
come up like an arvmy!—and every shoot 
full of clustered buds, enough to do you 
good! Below the well, I have filled the 
beds full of everything, Shirley poppies, sin- 
gle dahlias, coreopsis, summer chrysanthe- 
mums, verbenas, eschscholtzias, minute sun- 
flowers, eryssimum, zinnias, and I don’t 
know what, and more geraniums — covered 
the mound with nasturtiums, filled the round 
bed between house and graveyard with Shir- 
ley pops; and down ever so far beyond the 
end of a plank walk, to the left, 1 found a 
bed of the loveliest roses Mr. Poor had put 
there, and they were a sight to wring your 
heart. I forked the whole big bed over just 
as I did those by the door, lay down flat on 
my face and disentangled the strangling 
quitch grass from their vitals, every thread 
of it,—and a job it was,— got a man to 
bring me two full wagon loads of manure, 
and I poked the whole two wagon loads into 
that bed with my own hands! I pruned 
away all the dead wood, and now the bed 
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fairly laughs with delight, such splendid 
vigorous green! I am just crazy to see what 
kinds they all are. And they are all in bud. 

This is Friday morning, and such a terrible 
wind! Iam at home at Appledore, and no 
Star Island to-day! I hoped to finish up 
there to-day, for the ohn Brooks is coming 
day after to-morrow, Sunday, the day the 
house opens, with one thousand people, and 
I want to be done and all out of the way be- 
fore that! The steward here just told me it 
was one thousand instead of five hundred. 
I write this in the pastry room, waiting for 
my breakfast. Such frightful wind and sea 
out at the east! The Bayard Tuckermans 
came yesterday afternoon. 

Now I am in my own parlor, dear Ellen. 
I hope you'll excuse this scrappy scrawl, and 
that you can read it! I wish I had time to 
tell you how pretty Oscar has made the out- 
side of the Oceanzc. To besure he could not 
do much to the parlor, couldn’t afford to this 
year. 

Dear Ellen, I hope you are getting on well 
with your hand and wrist. Do send me a 
word to tell me how it is. I wish you were 
to be here thissummer. If I had a home of 
my own and could ask any friend, I should 
invite you for a good long visit if you felt 
like coming. Much love to the girls and 
yourself, from y’rs aft’ly, 


Those days passed at the Shoals 
kept me young. When I look back 
on them, it almost seems like a dream, 
so many have gone forever, dear 
friends that I have laughed with so 
many summers. 

At Magnolia I have spent several 
summers, and had a charming time,— 
at the Ocean Side hotel, a house most 
beautifully kept, with a landlord who 
tries to do everything for his guests. 
The delightful drives in every direc- 
tion make it a most attractive place; 
and the flowers growing wild are most 
interesting. But do what I may, my 
mind constantly reverts to the Shoals 
days with Mrs. Thaxter’s flowers, ar- 
ranged so freely, making the mantel- 
piece a blazing mass of color. In fact 
her own make-up was on such a gen- 
erous scale, the flowers in the garden 
had to bloom in the same free, large 
way, everything that grew doing its 
best. 

How many pleasant memories 
come to me as I close, of the old 
times in my own town! I sit before 
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an open grate in my room, a room 
that has seen sickness and death; but 
still the pleasant thoughts come to me 
of the lives of those who are gone— 
what they were in the town, and what 
they were in our own home. How 
fond they were of reading, having no 
time for idle gossip, but enjoying the 
best writers, and giving us young 
people a taste for the best! Our 
church was always well attended, both 
forenoon and afternoon. There was 
no thought of its being a hardship to 
go to church in the old days of Doctor 
Francis. The contributions were 
counted by an old church member, 
who knew to a cent the finances of the 
church. Every person was interested 
in all the society’s movements. How 
irksome going to church seems to be 
to many at the present day! The easy 
way in which the present generation 
settles down to some entertaining 
book, with no thought of the poor 
minister who has worked so hard over 
his sermon, is very unlike what I knew 
in my youth. In old times everything 
was comfortable and simple. There 
were no electric cars to carry people to 
some neighboring town, no bicycles to 
tempt them, the staid old stage was 
housed for Sunday, and few trains 
went out of the station. The bump of 
veneration was well developed. In 
old times, people were more retiring, 
and would have been horrified to read 
in the paper: “Mrs. So-and-so gave an 
afternoon tea at her house on Main 
Street”; or, “Mrs. Blank was at the 
lyceum lecture in light sable furs. and 
black velvet bonnet.” I well remem- 
ber my mother describing the beauty 
of her cousins, the Misses Fowle of 
Watertown, and of her Uncle Fowle 
forbidding them to sit at the front 
windows of their parlor, their house 
being close to the street; there were 
many admirers, but their delicacy and 
modesty were as pleasing as their 
beauty. In these days everything is 
published as soon as possible, only 
engendering a love of gossip. I do 
not wish to be unfair as to the progress 
the world has made—every year 
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something is done in the way of im- 
provement; but I think this love of 
society news, carried to the length it is, 
is belittling and enfeebling to the mind. 

The child whose parents are in very 
moderate circumstances has more ex- 
pended on its toys in these days of 
extravagance than children of well-to- 
do parents in old times. I was much 
pleased to hear of a little daughter of 
my cousin Stephen Swift going into 
her aunt’s yard while visiting her, and 
for hours playing at making mud pies. 
I think I enjoyed that simple pleasure 
in my young days more than any 
other. There was a time of delightful 
storekeeping, when bits of crockery 
were picked up and washed and ar- 
ranged according to their colors, a 
clear chrome yellow bit setting off the 
figured blue ware. But even this, 
arranged on a large flat stone at the 
corner of our corn-barn, did not quite 
come up to the mixing and moulding 
of the mud pies. The blossom of the 
burdock was a never failing amuse- 
ment in making baskets of every de- 
scription; we also took much pleasure 
in gathering the field daisies and mak- 
ing daisy chains. 

The changes on Charles River 
sadden me. There was in my young 
days an old paper mill, black with age, 
and so picturesque, with the beautiful 
trees hanging over it. It was on an 
island or, strictly speaking, a promon- 
tory; and here we children walked 
after tea, and in the spring gathered 
blue violets, anemones and _ bellwort, 
or later in the summer the yellow 
loose-strife and the snakehead and 
cardinal flower. It was so delightful 
to feel that just across the river all 
these beautiful flowers grew, within 
ten minutes’ walk of our house. And 
from the house we watched the fisher- 
men drawing their nets, or spearing 
eels through holes cut in the ice. On 
one side of the river was a lovely walk, 
under two very large beech trees, 
where a rustic seat had been made, 
and where we rested after hunting for 
beechnuts. All these things have dis- 
appeared with the march of progress. 
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There are miserable tenement houses 
in place of the lovely beech trees; the 
picturesque old mill has been replaced 
by an immense brick building, con- 
taining a paper mill, and a paper-bag 
factory; poor tenement-houses cover 
the whole of the beautiful island; and 
the violets and other wild flowers are 
effaced from the earth. Many people 
are employed by this same mill; yet I 
cannot help having a longing for the 
dear, simple, narrow footpath, with its 
little border of green grass, in place of 
the concrete sidewalk, which has re- 
moved many fine trees, yet is supposed 
to be a blessing to the town. 


Few people are able to close their 
reminiscences with accounts of their 
own death and burial. Three years 
ago I was very ill, so ill that it was 
thought doubtful if I recovered. The 
Young Men’s Republican Club gave a 
dinner in the town, inviting many 
guests, Governor Greenhalge and his 
staff honoring the club with their pres- 
ence, and making speeches. They 
left early in the evening, and the 
townspeople were called upon to 
speak. Mr. Rand, the Episcopal 
minister, made some remarks in his 
usual graceful way, and pointing to 
the flowers on the table said they “re- 
minded him of Miss Ellen Robbins, 
whose flower paintings were so nat- 
ural the bees might light on them. 
You may not know,” he added, “that 
she is lying very ill at her house to- 
night.” This proved enough to make 
the people assembled feel that I was 
near my end, and in a very short time 
it was reported I was dead. 

My sister Martha had engaged a 
dressmaker to work for her on Mon- 
day morning, four days after the Re- 
publican dinner; and to facilitate the 
dressmaker’s work, she had hired a 
sewing machine of a man in the town 
who let them, and who was also the 
undertaker. The sewing machine was 
brought to our door in the morning 
in the undertaker’s wagon, and the 
undertaker came in to oil the machine, 
taking some time for it. Below our 
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house was the large paper mill, with 
the counting room extending across 
the narrow stream, so that Mr. Hart- 
well, one of the firm, could sit at his 
desk and look up the river to our door. 
He had been busy writing and did not 
see the sewing machine carried in, but 
was distressed to see our undertaker’s 
wagon standing at the door. Putting 
that and what he heard at the dinner 
together, he thought I must be dead. 
One of his workmen had a sister who 
lived with us, and he thought he would 
know. The man was_ interviewed 
and, guessing at my being dead from 
the reports he had heard, answered 


without hesitation: “Miss Ellen 
Robbins.” 
Mr. Hartwell, distressed at the 


news, at once put on his overcoat and 
took the horse-cars for home. In the 
car he found Mr. Rand, the minister 
who had referred to me at the dinner. 
He too was much distressed, being a 
good friend of ours. Before going to 
his own home, he stopped to tell the 
sad news to his married daughter, who 
lived on the next street. She was so 
grieved for my sisters that she sat 
down and wrote a note of condolence 
at once for her father to mail. Mr. 
Rand hurriedly ate his dinner and 
came immediately over to condole 
with my sisters. My sister Lois was 
in the back part of the house, the 
servant girl away, and Martha trying 
on her dress, so the dressmaker 
answered the bell. 

I was seated on the sofa embroider- 
ing, when I heard Mr. Rand’s feeling 
voice say, “Do you think the ladies 
will see me?” 

The cheerful reply of the dress- 
maker must have grated on his ear: 
“Oh, yes, sir.” 

As he entered the parlor I rose from 
my seat, and shook him cordially by 
the hand, saying I was glad to see him. 
He preserved perfect composure and, 
drawing his chair near me, talked 
about apple and cherry blossoms. 
Then my sister Lois came in, and after 
some pleasant conversation, he shook 
my hand warmly, saying, “I am glad 
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to see you looking so well,” and de- 
parted. But the next day I had so 
many callers I could not account for 
it, every one making the same remark, 
“T am glad to see you looking so well.” 

The next morning my cousin came 
to the door, and I heard him say to 
Martha, “Do you know it is all over 
town, Ellen is dead?” 

I called out, not being well enough 
to go to the door,—*“ Don’t contradict 
it, Fred; I may have some flowers 
sent to the house.” 

On the main street of our town lived 
a family by the name of Fitch, people 
whom my sisters and I knew a little 
and liked. Miss Mary, the elder 
daughter, was very deaf. They had 
heard of my death; and Miss Mary 
was anxious to go to my funeral, but 
did not know the hour. Her sister 
Charlotte belonged to the Woman’s 
Club in the village, and said she would 
find out the hour at the lecture before 
the club, which was to be at the Uni- 
tarian building, from which place I 
would most likely be buried. She 
had just got into her seat, when she 
heard some ladies talking behind 
her:— 

“Why did you not have the lecture 
to-morrow?” 

“Why, the funeral is to-morrow at 
half-past two.” 

So Miss Charlotte told her sister I 
was to be buried the next day at half- 
past two. Miss Mary went into Bos- 
ton shopping in the morning, coming 
out just in time to walk from the train 
to the Unitarian building close by. A 
few carriages were there. She went 
in and took a seat silently. 

It chanced that an old man who was 
born and brought up in the town, and 
whose parents had been useful mem- 
bers of the church, had been brought 
back to his native place for burial, 
having died in want at the Old Man’s 
Home in Dorchester. Out of regard 


for his family, long since dead, he was 
buried from the Unitarian building. 
The man had a perfectly bald head, 
shining like a billiard ball; the thin- 
nest locks of carrotty hair grew on 
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each side of his head; his complexion 
was tallowy. He was an old towns- 
man and a schoolmate of mine; 
and if I had been able I should 
probably have gone to his funeral my- 
self. Dear Miss Fitch, with many 
others, looked at the remains. The 
man had his shroud up close about his 
face, his head lying on the side, giving 
only the profile. As Miss Fitch 
glanced quickly at the remains, she 
said with a distressed voice, “Oh, how 
changed!” 

When she returned to her seat, she 
said to a friend beside her, “I don’t see 
any of Miss Robbins’s sisters here.” 

“No,” said her friend, “Miss Ellen is 
so ill and they are not very strong.” 

She caught hold of her and said, 
“Whose funeral is this? ” 

One thing after another came out. 
When I met Mr. Hartwell, who first 
started the story, he seemed quite em- 
barrassed. I told him he need have 
no feeling about it,—I was only too 
glad I was alive. I had told my sister, 
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I said, that I hoped some flowers 
would be sent to the house before it 
was contradicted. The next day Mr. 
Hartwell drove with his daughter to 
the house, bringing a most beautiful 
white azalea in full bloom, saying, 
“These are some of the flowers that 
would have been sent.” 

I thought what a merry time we 
should have had over it all at the 
house if Harriet Hosmer had been 
with us. I have many times of wish- 
ing Miss Hosmer with me, to freshen 
my memory of the old times. In writ- 
ing this bit of autobiography, it has 
occurred to me often that the interest 
in it would probably be local and very 
limited; but it has been a pleasure to 
me to do it, and I know I can be sure 
of one old comrade who will laugh her 
merry laugh when she reads it. Per- 
haps, too, there are young persons 
struggling to earn their living by their 
painting who may read this story of 
mine with interest. If so, I shall be 
glad of that. 
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THE SOUL'S VISION, 


By Laura Spencer Portor. 


What seest thou?” 
“T see,” the Soul replies, 
With eager eyes, 
“The morning meadows full of blossoms rare; 
I fain would pluck what is so wondrous fair. 
May I not put the tiresome work away?” 
“Not yet,” Life cries; “full long the summer's day. 
Return thou to thy work.” 


6é () Soul, look forth, and tell me now 


“Again, O Soul, look forth, and now 
What seest thou ?” 

“T see,” the Soul replies, 
With tired eyes, 

“The aged mountains stretched along the west. 

I fain would leave my work to seek their rest; 

The breath of pines would cool the dusty noon.” 

“Stay yet!” Life cries; “would’st thou give up so soon 
Return thou to thy work.” 


“Once more, O Soul, look forth, and now 
What seest thou?” 
“T see,” the Soul replies, 
With saddened eyes, 
“Beyond the hills the stretch of peaceful sky.” 
“Tt is the signal, and the time draws nigh!” 
Life cries. “The meaning of yon low-hung moon 
Is that the day is o’er, the night comes soon. 
Put thou aside thy work.” 


Disturbed, the Soul looks forth, and now, 
With troubled brow, 
“T fain would stay!” she cries, 
With earnest eyes. 
“What matter that in yonder western sky 
The moon’s pale finger curveth beckoningly? 
Unfinished is the work, O darkening west. 
I am not ready yet to take my rest: 
I still would stay and work!” 
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And tells of noble victory, 

Revealing ra its breath 

The chivalry of natures Grace, 
Triumphant over death. 


Herbert Randall. 
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‘ustrations chiefly from paintings by Defregger.) 


PLAY is acted -annually at 
Meran in the Tirol, entitled 
“Tirol in the Year 1809.” The 
performance is somewhat after the 


manner of the Passion Play at Ober- 
ammergau, in the open air. The 
scene setting represents a Tirolese 
mountain village, and the stage ac- 
commodates about four hundred per- 
formers, all chosen from Meran or the 
immediate neighborhood, most of 
these people, indeed, being descend- 
ants of the men who fought in the 
terrific national uprising of that year, 
1809. The scenes are portrayed much 
as Defregger has portrayed them on 
his masterly canvases. In the last act 
the village schoolmaster, surrounded 
by young and old, tells the story of 
Andreas Hofer’s leadership and mar- 
tyrdom. 

It is well that the supreme passion 
of this simple peasant should be retold 
every year, lest at any time his coun- 
trymen should forget the rarest and 
most heroic figure in their history 
Ah, that year 1809! Napoleon had 
by that time fastened himself upon 
Europe; he was Europe. When the 
Archdukes Charles and John of Aus- 
tria, brothers of the Austrian Em- 
peror, in a moment of genuine cour- 
age, summoned the great German race 
to take up arms against the Napoleonic 
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supremacy, there was no response 
from the Danube to the Rhine, save in 
the mountains of the Tirol. Of all 
the various branches of the German 
race, the Tirolese alone heeded the 
summons. It was nobly pathetic. 
The nations of the plains, grown im- 
potent with ceaseless war, looked on 
amazed, while Wordsworth sang en- 
couragement to the mountaineers in 
his “Sonnets Dedicated to Liberty.” 

The call to arms of the Archdukes 
Charles and John was read at all the 
inns and shooting stands of the coun- 
try. Knots of grim sharpshooters 
gathered in the mountain forges to 
discuss ways and means and to repair 
their weapons. Emissaries travelled 
through the valleys, recruiting men or 
collecting provisions and ammunition. 
Many devoted patriots, even from the 
ranks of the clergy, threw them- 
selves unreservedly into the struggle. 
There was a certain Capuchin monk, 
Joachim Haspinger, who was later 
always seen in the thickest of the fight; 
staff in hand and a cross at his belt, he 
marched ahead exhorting his follow- 
ers to brave deeds. Another popular 
hero was Joseph Speckbacher, a 
chamois hunter, who became an ideal 
leader of sharpshooters. He was al- 
ways full of dash, never discouraged, 
never weary. 
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3ut the foremost leader of all was 
Andreas Hofer, innkeeper in the 
Passeier valley. His appearance is 
easy to reconstruct from the few por- 
traits which have come down to us 
and from descriptions by fellow 
patriots. He was a man of large 
build, a trifle above middle height, 
with broad shoulders that were bent 
forward a little from carrying heavy 
loads. His face was wholesome and 
ruddy, his voice gentle. But his most 
striking peculiarity was his long black 
beard, which often grew down to his 
belt. The Italian soldiers in. French 
service nicknamed him General Bar- 
bone on account of it. His costume 
was that of the Passeier valley, slightly 
changed to suit his personal taste. 
There was a jacket of green cloth, a 
red vest with wide green suspenders, 
black buckskin breeches, a_ wide 
leather belt bearing his initials, blue 
woollen stockings, and a_ wide- 
brimmed black felt hat. To sum up, 


Andreas Hofer was a real peasant, and 
never pretended to be anything else, 
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even when he became commander of 
the army and regent of the Tirol. 
But he was by no means illiterate. 
He knew how to read and write—not 
so common an accomplishment a cen- 
tury ago among mountaineers. He 
could also speak Italian, besides his 
native German dialect. 

The Passeier valley opens north- 
ward from Meran; and when you 
have passed beyond the village of St. 
Martin with its frescoed houses, you 
reach a tract which the torrent of the 
Passer has more than once laid waste. 
Here Hofer’s inn stands by the road- 
side, opposite a big tree. The name is 
the Wirth am Sand, or the “Inn by 
the Gravel.” Hofer was, therefore, 
commonly known as the Sandwirth, 
or the “Gravel Inn-keeper,” by a form 
of contraction which sounds very com- 
ical to us, but is customary in the Tirol. 

Andreas Hofer was born at the inn 
in 1767. His parents died when he 
was twenty-two, leaving him to carry 
on the business. As time passed, 
Hofer added to his regular occupa- 
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ANDREAS HOFER. 





THE RETURN OF THE VICTORS. 


tion a commerce in grain, cattle, 
horses, wine and brandy; he trans- 
ported freight over the Jaufen Pass at 
the head of the valley, keeping as 
many as sixteen horses for the pur- 
pose. In this manner he became 
known all over the Tirol; his honesty, 
good nature and homely wit made him 
a universal favorite; so that when the 
revolt took place, he was one of the 
men to whom the peasants naturally 
looked as a leader. 

At the first sound of war, on the 
eleventh of April, 1809, Andreas 
Hofer crossed the Jaufen Pass with his 
brave comrades of the Passeier valley, 
and fell upon the town of Sterzing, 
forcing the garrison to flee. The 
French had not entered the field yet, 
and the place was held by Bavarian 
troops. Sterzing is a little town of 
some 1,500 inhabitants, with pictur- 
esque old buildings, arcades, bal- 
conies and turrets, now a favorite 
summer resort. This position was 
extremely valuable to the Tirolese, 


but was by no means easy to maintain. 

Savarian reinforcements came up, and 
a struggle took place out on the plain 
of the Sterzingermoos, as it is called. 
At first the Tirolese could make no 
headway against the Bavarian artil- 
lery. It was absolutely necessary to 
dislodge their cannon. Hofer, there- 
fore, had three loaded hay wagons 
driven forward, behind which his best 
sharpshooters could hide and pick off 
the Bavarian artillerymen. It is said 
that two fearless girls actually drove 
up the first two wagons. When a 
nation fights like that, it becomes 
irresistible! 

United with the Austrian troops 
which had entered the country in the 
meantime, the Tirolese marched upon 
Innsbruck, driving the enemy before 
them, taking prisoners and collecting 
booty of war. A triumphal entry into 
Innsbruck followed, to the indescrib- 
able joy of the whole population of the 
Tirol. In a few days.the peasants 
had captured two generals, 130 offi- 
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cers, almost 6,000 men, seven cannon, 
and 800 horses,—in truth a remark- 
able result for so short a campaign. 
There was not a hostile soldier to be 
found in the land nearer than Kuf- 
stein. In that fortress, however, the 
enemy still maintained themselves. 
And all this had been accomplished 
by the peasants alone, practically un- 
aided,—for the Austrian troops had 
been of little use, except to swell the 
numbers. So, when the bands of vic- 
tors marched home again, what a jubi- 
lation there was in their native ham- 
lets! 

But the fate of the Tirol was in- 
evitably linked to that of Europe in 
general. Napoleon was all-powerful. 
A second time he took Vienna, and 
the Austrians were obliged to with- 
draw their troops from the Tirol. 
Seeing the country open, a Bavarian 
army under General Wrede and a 
French one under Marshal Lefebre 
rapidly approached, and before the 
peasants could organize a proper de- 
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fence, were once more in possession of 
Innsbruck. 

That was on the nineteenth of May, 
1809. On the twenty-fifth, Andreas 
Hofer having gathered an army of 
6,800 men and six cannon, took up a 
position on Berg Isel overlooking 
Innsbruck. The first day of the bat- 
tle was indecisive. Both sides main- 
tained their positions for several days. 
On the twenty-ninth the battle was 
renewed by Hofer. For ten hours 
both sides fought with alternate gains 
and losses until nightfall. But during 
the night the enemy wrapped the 
wheels of their cannon and _ their 
horses’ hoofs in rags, left their camp- 
fires burning, and stole quietly away, 
out of the country. 

Next morning the Tirolese held 
their second triumphal entry into the 
capital of their beloved land. For the 
time being, even the news from the 
general European seat of war seemed 
favorable. Archduke Charles of Aus- 
tria actually defeated Napoleon in the 
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battle of Aspern. 
But shortly after 
came tidings of e 
the murderous J 

battle of Wag- 
ram, in which the 
tables were 
turned again. A 
humiliating truce 
was signed by 
Austria, which 
left the Tirol ex- 
posed as_ before 
to foreign inva- 
sion. Marshal 
Lefebre promptly 
reoccupied Inns- 
bruck. The 
country seemed 
indeed lost at last. 
Napoleon ordered 
Lefebre to disarm everybody. Arch- 
duke John wrote advising the peas- 
ants to submit, saying that a defi- 
nite peace would soon be concluded 
between Austria and France, in which 
the interests of the Tirol would be 
guarded as carefully as possible. It 
seemed a grim joke to the mountain- 
eers, to ask them to let in the invaders 
without a struggle. They refused to 
believe that the Austrian emperor 
could counsel such cowardice. An- 
dreas Hofer issued a proclamation in 
which he described this news of a 
truce as a piece of “devilish deceit.” 
He called upon all patriots, old and 
young, to arm once more and fight for 
home and honor. Then the last band, 
the old fellows who had thought them- 
selves of little use, came out to die for 
their country. They marched forth 
with ancient medizval weapons on 
their shoulders, long disused halberds, 
spiked clubs or antiquated spears. 
They took leave of their old wives, as 
the younger men had parted from 
their sweethearts months _ before. 
Only the women and children and the 
wounded were left to look after their 
homes. Hofer called Speckbacher, 
the brave leader of the sharpshooters, 
and Haspinger, the undaunted Capu- 
chin monk, to his side. The three 
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BATTLE OF BERG ISEL. 


giants of the Tirolese revolution 


stood side by side, shoulder to 
shoulder. 
Marshal Lefebre advanced from 


Innsbruck to overrun the country. 
For want of artillery, the Tirolese 
erected what they called stone bat- 
teries, that is, above the roads 
they heaped stones upon platforms 
which were supported only by one 
or two pieces of timber. When 
the right moment came, they knocked 


away the supports, and the whole 
mass came crashing down upon the 
helpless foe below. Lefebre, now 


known as the Duke of Danzig, had 
already had so much experience with 
the Tirolese, that he preferred to send 
on his allies ahead, to reconnoitre. In 
this way it came about that a detach- 
ment of Saxons were the first to suffer 
from the fury of the peasants. Over 
2,000 Saxons were caught in a defile 
near Mittewald, and almost annihi- 
lated by the stone batteries and the 
renowned Tirolese sharpshooters. 
Then Lefebre came up and received 
his beating. For three days he at- 
tempted in vain to dislodge the de- 
fenders. At one time the latter 
seemed to be getting the worst of it; 
but they recovered, and on the fourth 
day the newly created Duke of Dan- 
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zig retired under a terrific fire upon 
Innsbruck. Hofer had posted de- 
tachments of sharpshooters in hiding 
all along the route, who thinned the 
ranks of the fugitives as they went. 
Lefebre himself would have been 
picked out by them, had he not dis- 
guised himself as a common soldier 
and walked on foot sheltered between 
two mounted dragoons. 

On the thirteenth of August, 1800, 
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ance numerically, but being, of course, 
far superior in artillery and cavalry. 
No action took place on the second 
day, and on the third the French, as 
once before, withdrew quietly with 
their allies. Then Hofer gathered his 
officers about him on Berg Isel, knelt 
under the open sky in sight of Inns- 
bruck, rosary in hand, to thank the 
Almighty and the Mother of God for 
the victory. 





ANDREAS HOFER AS REGENT. 


Hofer and his army stood once more 
on Berg Isel to attack Innsbruck. It 
was Sunday. Early in the morning 
the Tirolese heard mass, received ab- 
solution from their chaplains, and 
Hofer made a characteristic speech: 
“Now stand together, men of Tirol. 
You’ve heard mass, you’ve had your 
drink of brandy. Now in God’s name, 
give it to them.” The men cheered, 
and gave it to them. As in the previ- 
ous battles, the first day was unde- 
cisive. The two sides were more 
equally matched than usual, the 
enemy having only a slight preponder- 


For the third time Hofer entered 
Innsbruck. He was the hero of the 
hour. When delegations of students 
came to greet him with music and 
banners, the pious peasant reproved 
them in his rude dialect: “Now pray 
don’t shout and make music; not I, 
not you, He above has done this.” 
An irresistible popular demand soon 
showed itself to make him governor of 
the Tirol, since Austria was unable to 
defend the country. At last Hofer 
yielded, addressing the multitude in 
the following speech: “Well, I greet 
you, my dear people of Innsbruck. 
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ANDREAS HOFER TAKEN PRISONER. 


As you insist upon my being gov- 
ernor, here lam. But there are many 
by me who are not from Innsbruck. 
All who want to be my brothers in 
arms must fight for God, emperor and 
country as brave, good and honest 


Tirolese. Those who don’t care to 
do that had better go home. My 
comrades in arms won’t leave me. 


Nor will I leave you, as true as my 
name is Andreas Hofer. Now I’ve 
said it, you’ve seen me, and so God 
bless you.” 

Hofer, with considerable regret, 
took up his residence in the Castle of 
Innsbruck as Regent of the Tirol. 
They told him it would never do to 
have the head of the state living in an 
inn. His sovereign, the Emperor of 
Austria, now sent him the golden 
locket and chain which is seen around 
his neck in his portrait. For six 
weeks he administered the affairs of 
the country with great simplicity and 
shrewdness, spending next to nothing 


upon himself. When he drove, how- 
ever, he used a four-horse carriage, 
captured from a French general. 
Morning and evening he went to 
church. Priests and peasants always 
had free approach to him, but other 
persons had to be announced. His 
greatest difficulty was in raising 
money for the current expenses of the 
country, since it was practically ex- 
hausted from continual war. He had 
silver and copper currency coined, 
which had on one side the Tirolese 
eagle and on the reverse the Madonna. 
So little of this money was coined, 
however, and of that little so much 
was later melted back into Austrian 
money, that the few pieces in existence 
are excessively rare. 

On the fourteenth of October, 1809, 
Austria finally concluded the Peace of 
Vienna, which definitely sacrificed the 
Tirol to Bavaria. It was the cul- 
minating humiliation which Napoleon 
inflicted upon Austria, forcing her to 
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sacrifice a full third of her territory. 

In those days news travelled slowly 
and uncertainly. Hofer and his fol- 
lowers refused to believe the first re-. 
ports of this abandonment, and when 
the Bavarians and French crossed the 
frontier to take possession, promptly 
engaged them. It took an autograph 
letter from Archduke John to make 
them pause. The moment was de- 
cisive in Hofer’s career. Should he 
obey the imperial mandate, or carry 
out the task to which he had vowed 
himself? In this predicament, Hofer 
for the first and last time lost his head. 
Fine distinctions between duty and 
honor were too much for him. The 
carriage was ready which was to take 
him to surrender, when Haspinger,the 
Capuchin monk, rushed up and told 
him that the news about the humiliat- 
ing Peace of Vienna was a lie, that 
Archduke John would soon come to 
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their help. To add to the impression 
created by these words, the messenger 
who brought the autograph letter 
happened to be an epileptic and fell in 
a fit, as if under punishment of God 
for telling a lie. Instead of surrender- 
ing, Hofer called the country to arms. 
But a few days later, finding that the 
news of the peace was correct, he is- 
sued a proclamation of surrender. In 
this manner he wavered several times, 
torn hither and thither by conflicting 
reports. Finally he withdrew into his 
native valley to fight it out to the 
death. 

He crossed for the last time over the 
Jaufen Pass, where he had travelled 
many a time as boy and man with his 
wares. To show the pressure to fight 
which was brought to bear upon him, 
it should be related how in his native 
valley a man came to him with loaded 
rifle and said: “Andreas, now say, will 
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you or will you not? You began it, 
you must carry it out. This rifle is as 
good for you as for any Frenchman.” 

In the neighborhood of Meran the 
Tirolese won their last stubborn vic- 
tories over the French, displaying a 
power of resistance which astounded 
all Europe, crushed as it was under the 
heel of Napoleon. It caused Words- 
worth to exclaim: 


‘* A few strong instincts and a few plain rules 
Among the herdsmen of the Alps have 
wrought 
More for mankind at this unhappy day, 
Than all the pride of intellect and thought.” 








THE PASSEIER VALLEY. 


One of these victories was 
won near Castle Tirol, as if by 
poetic justice, in the very heart 
of the country’s history, at the 
meeting place of its races. 
The French were driven from 
the Kiichelberg and finally sur- 
rounded. In one place a detachment 
of French soldiers were entrapped be- 
tween the peasants and a precipice. 
Rather than face their infuriated foe, 
these prisoners stepped to the edge of 
the precipice and, horrible to relate, 
actually jumped one by one to a cer- 
tain death below. In the end the sur- 
viving French army was obliged to 
evacuate Meran, with a loss of 1,200 
men. 


But that was not all. Another vic- 
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tory was in store for the Tirolese be- 
fore the end of the war. In the same 
night in which the French evacuated 
Meran, a French company, knowing 
nothing of the defeat of their com- 
rades, crossed the Jaufen Pass, and 
stopped at the village of St. Leonhard. 
Here they were hemmed in, four hun- 
dred of them were cut down, and the 
rest made prisoners. 

With this the end of the war had 
come. From all sides the French 
poured into the country with reinforce- 
ments. The Tirolese, overpowered 
by superior numbers, withdrew to the 
mountains. Every 
night their watchfires 
were seen to climb 
higher and higher up 
the slopes, until they 
glowed from the sum- 
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kindled 


themselves. On _ the 
near Meran_ were 

some of the last signals of re- 
volt; in the woods were gathered 
some of the last knots of undaunted 
patriots, who did not know what it 
was to surrender. They preferred to 
starve or to be sought out, so that they 
could sell their lives dearly. The new 


French commander, Baron d’Hilliers, 
a humane man, who had conceived a 
strong admiration for Hofer, tried 
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CASTLE 


hard to save the national hero. He 
sent word to him that he would beg 
for his pardon at headquarters, if 
Hofer would only persuade the people 
of his valley to surrender. But Hofer 
paid no attention to these overtures. 
His soul was filled with a nameless 
sadness. On the second of December 
he climbed to the highest pasture on 
the mountain opposite his home, and 
hid there in a barn with his faithful 
clerk Sweth. Baron d’Hilliers issued 
a proclamation saying :— 

“Men of the Tirol, spare me the 
sorrow of punishing you. ... I ask 
nothing of you, but that you remain 
quietly in your houses. Your prop- 
erty, your persons, your religion, laws, 
customs, all your privileges shall be 
respected; but those who break their 
word to me shall be destroyed.” 

Andreas Hofer, however, remained 
in hiding in his lofty retreat; and a 
price of 1,500 florins was placed upon 
his head. A commemoration tablet 
now marks the hut, sacred to all 
Tirolese patriots, where the defeated 
peasant commander spent almost two 
months during the winter of 1809- 
1810. Here his wife and son joined 
him, having been obliged to flee from 
their hiding place. Here too, at last, 
the whole party was betrayed and cap- 
tured. Hofer was to become not only 
a patriot, but a martyr. A certain 
man of the Passeier valley, Joseph 
Raffi, whose name is still held in exe- 
cration throughout the Tirol, was 
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tempted by the blood money to tell 
the French commander at Meran of 
Hofer’s hiding place. And so it was 
that at four o’clock in the morning of 
the twenty-eighth of January, 1810, 
six hundred Italian soldiers in the 


French service surrounded this hut 
and surprised its occupants. The 
snow was deep at that altitude. The 


soldiers dragged forth Hofer, his wife, 
his boy and the clerk, bound them and 
took them down into the valley. 

The brutal soldiery could now vent 
their hatred upon the defenceless hero. 
They pulled out great handfuls from 
his beard, so that his face was bleeding 
and his hair frozen into a bloody mass. 
But no word of pain escaped from 
Hofer’s lips. He merely comforted 
his dear ones. “Be brave and be pa- 
tient,” he said to them; “in this way 
you can absolve yourselves from some 
of your sins.” On the way the sad 
party passed their old home, the 
Gravel Inn, which was plundered. In 
Meran the people wept loudly as their 
hero passed. He was given a hearing 
before the commander, Huard. To 
the latter he said simply that he was 
indeed the author of the Tirolese re- 
volt; that he had been called to do this 
by his Majesty, the Emperor of Aus- 
tria; that he would have surrendered 
after the Peace of Vienna, had not his 
followers threatened him with death if 
he did not continue the struggle. 

Next day the prisoners were trans- 
ported to Bozen, where d’Hilliers 
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ordered Hofer’s wife and boy to be 
liberated at once, and the prisoner to 
be treated with greater care. On the 
fifth of February, Hofer and his clerk 
arrived at the fortified city of Mantua 
in northern Italy, having received end- 
less testimonies of love and respect 
from the people on the way. Bisson, 
commander of the fortress, offered 
him freedom if he would enter the 
French army; but Hofer only an- 
swered: “I was, I am, and always shall 
be true to the House of Austria and to 
my Emperor.” <A few days later 
Hofer was tried by court martial. No 
decisive verdict could at first be ob- 
tained. Word was sent to Napoleon, 
at that time stationed in Milan; and 
immediately there came from him the 
outrageous reply: “Andreas Hofer 
must be shot within twenty-four 
hours.” 

Napoleon probably feared that the 
Emperor Francis might request clem- 
ency, and it would have been embar- 
rassing to refuse such a favor from a 
brother emperor. Hofer received his 
death sentence calmly, and when the 


time came strode firmlv 
to his martyrdom. His 
fellow. prisoners and 
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wounded comrades clung to him as he 
passed. He begged their forgiveness 
if he had been the cause of their mis- 
ery. His face seemed transfigured by 
his divine self-sacrifice. 

Hofer was greater in death than in 
life. At eleven o’clock on the morn- 
ing of February the twentieth, 1810, 
the drums beat on the bastion 
of Mantua. Hofer stood in _ the 
centre of a square of soldiers. 
He prayed a few moments with 
the attendant priest, then stood 
up and faced his executioners. They 
offered him a handkerchief to bind 
over his eyes. He refused it. They 
ordered him to kneel, but he said: “I 
am going to give my soul to God 
standing.” He is said to have cried, 
“Long live Emperor Francis,” and 
then himself gave the word of com- 
mand, “Fire!” Six bullets entered 
his body; but he only sank to his 
knees,—they did not kill him. Six 
more bullets failed to put an end to his 
life. Then a soldier stepped forward 


and, placing the barrel of his musket 
close to Hofer’s head, gave him a final 
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thirteenth 
bullet. 
Little fur- 
ther re- 
mains to 
be said of 
the hero. 
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INN WHERE THE WAKE WAS HELD. 


Like a real peasant and innkeeper, his 
last words to the world are contained 
in a letter giving orders for a memorial 
service and wake, to be held in his 
native village of St. Martin at the Inn 
of the Unterwirth. The letter was 
written at five o’clock in the morning 
before his execution. In it he com- 
forts his wife and begs all his friends 
for their prayers; then he specifies 
that each mourner at the inn shall be 
served with soup, meat and a half 
measure of wine. Below are added 
the following words, which deserve to 
become classic: “Farewell, base world; 
it is so easy for me to die that not even 
a tear comes to my eyes.” 











The good-natured innkeeper, the 


obstinate fighter, the superstitious 
peasant, died for his country in a 


manner so dramatic that the world is 
destined to remember him only as a 
glorified personification of patriotism, 
and never to cease to thrill at the 
recital of his heroism. On Good Fri- 
day, every year, a Capuchin monk 
comes to hold service in front of the 
little chapel next to Hofer’s old home, 
the Gravel Inn. The peasants stand 
bareheaded, while the reverend father 
prays for the soul of the man who 
has become the peasant martyr 
of the Tirol, the one great national 
hero. 
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BARNARD, THE NESTOR OF AMERICAN 


EDUCATION. 
By Fames L. Hughes. 





HENRY BARNARD AT THE AGE OF FORTY- 


THREE, 
face of one of the vet- 


eran teachers of America.” 
Thoughts of his life work 
stirred my mind, and my 
heart was filled with grati- 
tude for the wondrous 
change in educational senti- 
ments, opinions and privi- 
leges since he began to 
teach sixty-five years ago. 
I realized as I never did 
before the debt America 
owes to the few brave, clear- 
sighted, unselfish men who, 
under difficulties we cannot 


YEAR ago I stood looking for 
the last time at the strong, calm 


clearly understand and 
against parental indiffer- 
ence, the organized op- 


position of prejudice, bigo- 
try, ignorance, self-interest 
and, most unyielding of 
all, of an intense, narrow, 
selfish conception of in- 
dividual freedom, won the 
glorious educational vic- 
tories of sixty years ago and 


*Charles Northend, of New. 


Britain, Conn. 
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not only originated but developed the 
great system of free public instruc- 
tion which is justly the pride of pro- 
gressive Americans and is the most 
splendid contribution of the United 
States to the uplifting forces of the 
world. 

Standing by my side, looking at his 
dead friend, was Henry Barnard, the 
man whom the United States should 
recognize as the golden link between 
the present and the past, as the living 
man who did most to make the pres- 
ent better than the past. A few weeks 
before his death, our friend had 
written :— 


‘*To Horace Mann and Henry Barnard 
the whole country is very largely indebted 


DR. BARNARD AT THE AGE OF EIGHTY-TWO. 
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for the interest that 
has been awakened 
in the cause of popu- 
Jar education and for 
the great progress 
that has been made 
in securing to the 
young of the present 
and future genera- 
tions advantages far 
greater and _ better 
than were enjoyed by 
those of former times. 
Let the young be 
taught to cherish and 
revere the memory of 
these men as_ the 
foremost benefactors 
of our land; and letat 
least one hour annu- 
ally be devoted to 
teaching the pupils in 
our schools to know 
how much they owe to 
Henry Barnard and 
Horace Mann for the 
high privileges they 
enjoy.” 


It is hard to realize that the condi- 
tions under which we were born did 
not always exist. To the boys and 
girls of to-day free public schools 
seem as natural as free air and water. 
Very few of them, or even of their 
teachers, know that public schools 
entirely supported by general taxation 
had no existence till near the middle 
of the present century, and that one of 
the two great leaders to whom man- 
kind owes the beneficent institutions 
on which progress, freedom and the 
stability of popular government de- 
pend most largely is still living. 

Henry Barnard was born in Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, January 24, 1811. 
He lives still in the home of his child- 
hood and occupies as his office and 
library the room in which he was 
born. He belongs toa very old Hart- 
ford family. The house in which his 
father was born is one of the few re- 
maining types of the New England 
homesteads of two hundred years ago. 

He was sent to the common school 
of the outlying district of Hartford till 
he was just past twelve years old. 
His teacher had failed in business and 
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had chosen the only occupation in 
which, according to the opinions of 
the time, neither business ability nor 
training was essential to success. 
The attractions of the school were not 
so strong as those revealed by the 
stories he heard from the sailors who 
lived near his home, and the ambitious 
boy decided to go to sea. Seated on 
the horse-block one night, he revealed 
his plan to a comrade, and the two 
lads agreed to start on the following 
night for a seaport, where they might 
become sailors and thus escape their 
school troubles. His astonished 
father, seated near an open window 
above the young plotters, overheard 
their conversation. He wisely made 
no reference to the matter, but next 
day surprised his boy by telling him 
that “he thought it was time for him 
to leave the common school he was 
attending, and that he might go to the 
grammar school or a military school, 
or, if he preferred it, he might go to 
sea.” His companion received sim- 
ilar offers from his father; and the 
boys went to the Academy at Monson, 
Massachusetts, where his comrade 
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had friends at school, instead of to sea. 

Although past the age of twelve 
Henry Barnard had learned little from 
books, and had acquired a dislike for 
study; but he had fortunately a great 
love of play, and this had developed 
his bodily vigor and his energy of 
character, so that he went to Monson 
able to do good work, if he could only 
be aroused and rightly directed. He 
was ready for intellectual awakening 
and enlargement of view. He re- 
ceived both at Monson. His teaeh- 
ers were sympathetic and thorough, 
and his newsurroundings proved to be 
stimulating to his best powers. He 
met a class of students from some 
twenty towns in Massachusetts and 


Connecticut, of mature age, great 
earnestness and high purposes. They 


were nearly all young men who went 
to school instead of being sent, and 
their companionship and example 
proved of great benefit to him. The 
romantic valley in which Monson is 
situated developed in him a love of 
nature. The meadows, streams and 
wooded hillsides became real friends 
to him. His face still glows through 
the settled outlines of eighty-five 
years when he tells how the many 
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natural beauties among which he 
lived became elements in his conscious 
character growth. Here too he be- 
came interested in the wider range 
of social and industrial problems 
through personal visits to the rural 
homes of his schoolmates and investi- 
gation of the numerous factories in 
the neighborhood. 

He attended the Commencement 
exercises of the Academy in June, 
1895, seventy-two years after he en- 
tered it as a pupil, and seventy years 
after he left its halls, and heard him- 
self described by a still older fellow 
student, Mr. Trask of Saratoga, as 
“the boy who played all the time but 
beat us all at our lessons.” 

After leaving Monson, he studied 
with a private tutor in Hartford, and 
completed his preparatory training at 
the Hopkins Grammar School in 
Hartford. He entered Yale when he 
was some months under sixteen years 
old. He was graduated in 1830, with 
honors; but these honors did not rep- 
resent his comparative standing with 
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his fellow students. He was an inde- 
pendent thinker at the age of seven- 
teen. Even before that age he had 
definitely planned for himself a public 
career, with the deliberate purpose of 
helping to improve the existing con- 
ditions of his country. He still 
ascribes the conscious formation of a 
definite life aim to the reading in 1827 
of Henry Brougham’s address as 
lord rector at Glasgow in 1825. He 
chose for his guidance the pregnant 
and inspiring sentences:— 


‘* To diffuse useful information; to further 
intellectual refinement, sure forerunner of 
moral improvement; to hasten the coming of 
the bright day when the dawn of general 
knowledge shall chase away the 
lazy, lingering mists, even from 
the base of the great social 
pyramid, — this indeed isa high 
calling, in which the most 
splendid talents and consum- 
mate virtue may well press 
onward, eager to bear a part. 
Let me, therefore, hope that 
among the illustrious youths 
whom this ancient kingdom, 
famed alike for its nobility and 
its learning, has produced to 
continue her fame through the 
ages, there may be found some 
one willing to give a bright 
example to other nations in a 
path yet untrodden, by taking 
the lead of his fellow citizens, 
not in frivolous amusements 
nor in the degrading pursuits 
of the ambitious vulgar, but in 
the truly noble task of enlight- 
ening the masses of his country- 
men, and of leaving his own 
name no longer encircled, as 
heretofore, with barbaric splendor, or at- 
tached to courtly gewgaws, but illustrated by 
the honors most worthy of our rational 
nature, coupled with the diffusion of knowl- 
edge, and gratefully pronounced through all 
ages by millions whom his wise beneficence 
has rescued from ignorance and vice.” 


Many young men have “dreams of 
great things to do”; but young Bar- 
nard did more than dream or plan. 
He marked out a course of training for 
himself, as he was convinced that the 
course of study provided by Yale was 
not what he required as a preparation 
for the life work he had chosen. His 
private tutor, the Rev. Abel Flint, and 


the master of the Hopkins Grammar 
School, William M. Holland, had 
given him a wide course of reading in 
Greek literature, and during his col- 
lege course he read Greek and Latin 
authors extensively beyond the pre- 
scribed limits. He studied to ac- 
quaint himself thoroughly with the 
development of Greek and Latin civ- 
ilization. He read English litera- 
ture, however, more extensively than 
the literature of Greece and Rome, 
and was recognized as the “best read 
man of his class.” President Porter 


twenty-five years after he graduated 
wrote, “Few professed scholars among 
us were so thoroughly familiar with 
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the ancient and modern English lit- 
erature.” 

But the training in which he was 
most interested was the culture of his 
oratorical powers. He was from the 
beginning of his course at Yale an 
enthusiastic member of the Linonian 
Society, and became its president. 
Even at college he achieved distinc- 
tion as a ready, polished and vigorous 
speaker. At the celebration of the 
centennial of the Linonian Society, 
John Van Buren was chosen to re- 
spond to the toast, “William Wyke- 
ham, the founder of the Society”; and 
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Dr. Leonard Bacon was the champion 
of the rival society, the “Brothers in 
Unity.” Doctor Bacon spoke first. 
He eulogized the work of his own so- 
ciety and pointed with pardonable 
pride to the “Brothers in Unity,” 
whose distinguished services to their 
country had entitled them to the 
honor of a place in the portrait gallery 
of eminent graduates. Having lauded 
the work of the “Brothers,” he pro- 
ceeded in a vein of light satire to speak 
of the “trifling services of a few other 
gentlemen whose pictures he saw 
around him,” referring to the: mem- 
bers of the Linonian Society, and 
closed by looking steadily at the por- 
trait of the founder of the Linonians 
for some moments with a puzzled ex- 
pression, and saying slowly: “Wyke- 
ham! Wykeham! I fail to remem- 
ber at this moment why he should 
have a place of honor on these walls. 
I have heard his name mentioned, 
however, as the founder of some lit- 
erary society while a student.” 

For some reason Mr. Van Buren 
left the platform before the conclusion 
of Doctor Bacon’s address, and failed 
to respond when called by the chair- 
man. The Linonians, however, were 
not dismayed. Promptly the call for 
“Barnard” came from all parts of the 
hall; and the young orator brilliantly 
responded to the unexpected sum- 
mons to duty. The great occasion, 
the splendid audience and the un- 
bounded enthusiasm of his compan- 
ions aroused his best powers; and for 
a generation his speech was the boast 
of his fellow Linonians. In a few 
choice sentences he emphasized the 
estimate of Doctor Bacon in regard to 
the “Brothers in Unity,” and man- 
fully acknowledged the indebtedness 
of posterity to such able and noble 
men. Then rising to the platform he 
had thus constructed, he painted in 
still more glowing colors the labors 
and triumphs of Linonians, naming 
Kent, Hillhouse, Calhoun and others, 
reserving the founder of the society 
for his closing. Wykeham’s portrait 
hung just below the front of the ladies’ 


gallery. Pointing towards it and 
looking reverently at it, he stood for 
some time unable to proceed on ac- 
count of the tremendous cheering of 
the Linonians, joined by the entire 
audience. ‘What shall I say of him 
whose memory is revered by all 
Linonians?” said he, when quiet was 
restored. “If it be true, as has been 
lightly said to-day, that his only claim 
to glory is that he founded our so- 
ciety, even Linonians will be satisfied 
when they know that for that supreme 
work so full of beneficence to human- 
ity he has been placed ‘but a little 
lower than the angels.’ ” 

His wonderful power of impromptu 
speaking developed rapidly with ex- 
perience and ripened scholarship, un- 
til he became one of the most attrac- 
tive and convincing orators of Amer- 
ica during his prime. After a speech 
of two hours delivered at Barre, Mas- 
sachusetts, at the request of Horace 
Mann, to arouse popular enthusiasm 
in favor of a graded system of public 
schools, Mr. Mann said, “If you will 
deliver that speech in ten places in 
Massachusetts, I will give you a thou- 
sand dollars.” This was before the 
era of the lyceum bureau, and shows 
Mr. Mann’s estimate of the effect of 
Mr. Barnard’s ability as an orator in 
dealing with what was then consid- 
ered, as it is still too often considered, 
to be an uninteresting subject. 

His speech in the Connecticut legis- 
lature, when he introduced the Educa- 
tion Bill of 1838, was such a masterly 
effort that on motion of Roger 
Minot Sherman, the senior member of 
the House and the most eminent law- 
yer in the state, the rules of the House 
were suspended in order to admit of 
immediate action on the bill. It 
passed by the unanimous vote of both 
Houses of the legislature, although a 
similar bill drawn and advocated by 
Mr. Sherman was rejected only a few 
years before. 

When Mr. Wilkins Updike deter- 
mined to introduce an educational bill 
in the Rhode Island Legislature in 
1843, he sent for Mr. Barnard to assist 
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him in preparing it; and when the bill 
had reached its crucial stage, Mr. 
Barnard was invited before the two 
Houses in joint convention to advo- 
cate its adoption. The bill passed, 
and Mr. Updike afterwards said: 
“The passage of the Act of 1843 was 
due wholly to Henry Barnard’s ad- 
mirable speech before the two Houses 
on Thursday evening. No more ef- 
fective speech was ever made in Rhode 
Island.” The fact that Mr. Barnard 
was invited to come from Connecti- 
cut to address the legislature of 
Rhode Island shows that he was rec- 
ognized as the ablest educational au- 
thority in New England; and the 
passage of the bill proves the convinc- 
ing character of his eloquence. 

His reputation as an orator spread 
tapidly throughout the United States. 
Before he was thirty-three years of 
age he had lectured on educational 
questions in every state then in the 
Union except Texas, and everywhere 
his lectures produced a deep impres- 
sion. They usually had a direct influ- 
ence on the organization of state or 
city school systems. He must al- 
ways stand alone as the great educa- 
tional missionary of America. 

He had no intention to devote his 
life to educational work when he left 
college. His purpose was to make 
law his profession; but his great aim 
was to become a public man. He 
studied law on leaving college, until 
he received his first call to educational 
work from President Day of Yale, 
who asked him to take charge of an 
academy at Wellsboro, Pennsylvania. 
He did not enjoy the work of teach- 
ing, and after a few months returned 
to the study of law. He was admitted 
to the bar when twenty-four years old. 

During his legal course he had read 
several standard authorities on _his- 
tory, philosophy and ethics; yet, with 
his usual independence and clear- 
sightedness, he decided that his col- 
legiate education, his legal training, 
his oratorical practice and his broad 
course of reading did not qualify 
him properly for his life work. He 
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had already during his vacations trav- 
elled throughout New England and 
other parts of his native land, and he 
decided to go to Europe before begin- 
ning the practice of law. He trav- 
elled extensively on foot in England, 
Scotland and Switzerland. He was 
not engaged in sight-seeing, but in 
studying the social, municipal, scho- 
lastic, charitable and political condition 
of the countries he visited. He was 
wise enough to know that a young 
man grows more rapidly by contact 
with truly great men than in any other 
way; so he took letters of introduc- 
tion to Lord Brougham, Chalmers, 
Carlyle, De Quincey, Wordsworth, 
Lockhart, Coombe and others. He 
had the happy faculty of going 
straight to the fountain head for in- 
formation and inspiration, and of re- 
taining in his personality and char- 
acter the best influences with which 
he came in contact. He made more 
than passing friendships with several 
of the noted men whom he met 
abroad, and probably acquired part of 
the charm which enriched his oratory 
from Mr. Forrest, the actor, with 
whom he lived for some time in Paris. 
Believing that education is one of the 
greatest factors in elevating the race, 
he made a careful study of educational 
laws, .and discussed with Lord 
Brougham the best agencies for se- 
curing universal education as the 
basis of good citizenship. 

He did not neglect the pedagogical 
side of education, however. One of 
his chief objects in going to Switzer- 
land was to see Pestalozzi’s school in 
Yverdun. He had become interested 
in the work of Pestalozzi in a some- 
what remarkable way. While a stu- 
dent at Yale he sustained the side of a 
“Bread and Butter Rebellion,” de- 
manding wholesome food as an es- 
sential in college life, and as a result 
was sent home for a time. While he 
was at home his sister was ill and was 
attended by Dr. Eli Todd, superin- 
tendent of the Connecticut Retreat, a 
man of rare genius. Dr. Todd was 
one of the prominent New England- 
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ers of sixty years ago. Whittier de- 
scribed him in a poem published in 
the New England papers when it was 
written, but not included in his pub- 
lished works. He was a practical 
philanthropist, and was one of the first 
to inaugurate the modern humane 
treatment of the insane. He was 
deeply interested in art, literature and 
education; and the young student of 
eighteen was profoundly stirred by 
the truly remarkable man who came 
to treat his sick sister. Few if any of 
the Yale professors made so deep an 
impression on him as did Dr. Todd, 
who appears to have regarded the 
young man’s mind as a worthy place 
in which to implant high ideals. The 
“Bread and Butter” incident resulted 
in benefit to both his mind and his 
body. Dr. Todd was filled with en- 
thusiasm in regard to Pestalozzi and 
his work. He had met William 
McClure, the first real Pestalozzian in 
America, and was attracted to the 
work of the great Swiss teacher both 
by his philanthropy and his educa- 
tional ideals. He communicated his 
enthusiasm to the earnest young 
man,—and hence the pilgrimage to 
Yverdun. 

Barnard returned to Hartford in 
1836, as fully prepared for successful 
work as a young man of twenty-six 
could reasonably expect to be. His 
father was ill for some months after 
his return, and he remained at home 
to take care of him. While thus en- 
gaged he was nominated for the rep- 
resentation of Hartford in the legisla- 
ture, without even being consulted by 
his friends. From the night when he 
delivered his first speech in Hartford, 
as a young man of twenty, he had been 
a prominent character. By an im- 
promptu address he had earned a fore- 
most place as a public speaker in his 
native city. His first public speech 
was made in favor of woman’s free- 
dom. Sixty-five years ago, society in 
a New England town took a much 
deeper interest in the oratorical ef- 
forts of young men in debating socie- 
ties than is taken now. Hartford had 
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a debating society whose meetings 
were attended by the best people of 
the city. One of the rules of the so- 
ciety provided that any one in the 
audience might speak on either side 
of the question under discussion after 
the chosen speakers had concluded 
their addresses. The question of 
woman’s influence and sphere was de- 
bated one evening, and the last 
speaker on the side of restriction 
painted woman as already holding 
rank and wielding influence higher 
and broader than an angel by her 
beauty, charm, domestic grace and 
artistic talent; and he quoted poetry 
extensively to impress upon his audi- 
ence the ideal side of womanhood. 
When the president called for im- 
promptu speakers, Mr. Barnard arose 
and spoke with much earnestness and 
power, taking for his theme the in- 
consistency of eulogizing woman as 
an angel and refusing to allow her 
educational freedom and _ equality. 
His earnestness, his clear sense of 
justice, his grasp of the facts relating 
to the subject, his practical judgment 
and his eloquence surprised and cap- 
tivated the audience; and from that 
evening he became a leader in Hart- 
ford. It was natural, therefore, that, 
when his party decided to nominate a 
young man, he should be its choice. 
He was triumphantly elected, and was 
reélected in 1838. It is probable that 
he might have continued to represent 
Hartford as long as he chose to do so, 
if circumstances had not forced him 
into an educational career. 

In 1837 a bill providing for better 
local supervision of schools was 
passed by the lower House of the 
legislature, but it was defeated in the 
Senate. Mr. Sharp, who introduced 
the bill, was not returned in 1838, and 
he requested Mr. Barnard to bring it 
before the new legislature. He did 


so, but altered it so as to place the 
guidance of the educational affairs of 
the state in the hands of a Board of 
Commissioners of eight members. 
His speech in introducing the bill was 
a brilliant effort, which gave to educa- 
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tional questions a dignity never before 
accorded to them in any legislature or 
parliament in the world. The bill was 
passed unanimously by both Houses, 
and Mr. Barnard found himself one of 
the most prominent members of a 
legislature the speaker of which a year 
before had refused to place him on a 
single committee, “in order to teach 
the young man a lesson.” 

He was appointed a member of the 
Board of Commissioners, and at the 
first meeting he proposed that Doctor 
Gallaudet, well known for his labors 
on behalf of deaf mutes, should be 
secretary. Doctor Gallaudet de- 
clined to accept the position. He 
then submitted the name of Judge 
Waldo; but he too refused to take the 
responsibility. The members of the 
Board unitedly urged Mr. Barnard to 
become the executive officer of their 
department. He would not consent; 
but after adjournment, failing to get 
the office filled by any other qualified 
person, he finally accepted it for a 
term of three months without salary. 
Before this term was over the friends 
of education had convinced him that 
it was his duty to retain the position, 
and he reluctantly consented to do so. 
He did it, however, at the sacrifice of 
his personal ambitions. He sur- 
rendered opportunities of the most 
hopeful kind for a brilliant career both 
as a lawyer anda statesman. He had 
just received the offer of a partnership 
from Hon. Willis Hall of Albany, who 
was attorney general of New York, 
and he was the idol of his party at 
home. Against his will he became an 
educator, but with the mental reser- 
vation that it was only for a time. 
Fate, however, decided otherwise. 
Education became the work of his life. 
Every. part of the careful course of 
training he had so_ deliberately 
planned and so successfully carried 
out was as essential for his new sphere 
as for the one he intended to take. 
He longed for a public career, and he 
got his desire, but in a most unex- 
pected way. America, yes, the world, 
needed educational awakening and 
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organization. Mr. Barnard became 
America’s greatest educational mis- 
sionary, and one of the two most dis- 
tinguished educational statesmen of 
the world. No two Americans have 
influenced European civilization more 
directly than Henry Barnard and 
Horace Mann. 

From 1838 to 1842 Mr. Barnard 
was secretary of the State Board of 
Education in Connecticut. He at 
once made education the most prom- 
inent question of the day. His re- 
ports and suggestions made to the 
legislature have become standards. 
Though issued more than fifty years 
ago, they are still valuable educational 
documents, as they contain the legis- 
lative basis of the state and city school 
organizations of to-day. Chancellor 
Kent, in his “Commentaries on 
American Law,” quotes at length 
from these Connecticut reports, and 
speaks of them in terms of strong 
commendation. 

In 1842, owing to political changes, 
the Connecticut Board of Education 
was abolished, and for a time Mr. 
Barnard saw an opportunity to return 
to the career he had first planned 
for himself. Educational influences 
proved too strong, however, and he 
was kept in his “line of destiny” by 
receiving offers of positions in many 
parts of the United States. Some of 
his friends, led by Doctor Gallaudet, 
offered to raise his salary by private 
subscription if he would continue to 
work unofficially for the schools of 
Connecticut. Horace Mann urged 
him to accept the principalship of 
one of the Massachusetts normal 
schools, and his direct personal influ- 
ence in the establishment of these 
schools made this a tempting offer. 
Before the Massachusetts normal 
schools were suggested to the legisla- 
ture, Mr. Mann had come to Hartford, 
and the original plan of their organ- 
ization was prepared in Mr. Barnard’s 
house, in consultation with Mr. Bar- 
nard and Doctor Gallaudet. Mr. 
Barnard’s lectures in Massachusetts 
aided in creating popular feeling in 
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favor of normal schools; and when a 
reaction set in, and a bill was intro- 
duced into the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture proposing to do away with the 
State Board of Education and to re- 
turn the money given by Edmund 
Dwight to aid in founding normal 
schools, thus leaving educational 
affairs entirely in the hands of cities 
and towns, Mr. Mann, at Governor 
Everett’s request, wrote to Mr. Bar- 
nard, “Come to Boston and help to 
save us the disgrace.” He responded 
promptly to the call of duty, and by 
working privately with the members 
aided Mr. Mann and Governor 
Everett in transforming a majority of 
two against the State Board and 
normal schools into a decided majority 
in their favor. 

He was also asked to superintend 
the schools in Boston, New York, 
Cincinnati and New Orleans, and re- 
ceived offers of other educational po- 
sitions in several states. He had 
been urged by a great many leading 
men, Governor Seward of New York 
among them, to travel throughout the 
United States and elevate public sen- 
timent in regard to education. He 
decided to give at least two years to 
this work, and at the same time to 
collect materials for a comparative 
history of educational development in 
the different states. He lectured 
with great acceptance in every state 
but Texas, and discussed his favorite 
theme privately with many of the 
leading men in each state. He spoke 
before the legislatures of ten states. 
and delivered lectures and conducted 
conferences in fifty cities. Two re- 
sults followed from his lecture tour: 
education became an element in pro- 
gressive politics; and he collected a 
mass of information relating to the 
early history of education in the 
United States, which afterwards 
proved to be invaluable. Thirty 
thousand copies of his work on “Edu- 
cational Development in the United 
States” were issued. 

After the passage of the Rhode 
Island School Act of 1843, Governor 
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Fenner sent for Mr. Barnard and 
asked him to become state superin- 
tendent of schools. Mr. Barnard 
said: “No, I cannot accept the posi- 
tion; I am engaged in writing a his- 
tory of education in the United 
States.” ‘Writing history!” replied 
the governor contemptuously. “Give 
it up, and accept my offer. It is 
better to make history than to write 
it.” The suggestion seemed so 
reasonable that Mr. Barnard adopted 
it, and for five years devoted himself 
to “making history” in Rhode Island. 
Nearly fifty years after Governor 
Fenner induced him to “make his- 
tory,” Governor Taft said in his mes- 
sage to the General Assembly of 
Rhode Island :— 


‘‘In reviewing the history of education in 
Rhode Island, I have been impressed with 
the sense of the great indebtedness of the 
state to the Hon. Henry Barnard. It is not 
too much to say that no one man ever did so 
much for the cause of popular education in 
this state.” 


Hon. Thomas B. Stockwell, who 
now so ably fills the position of com- 
missioner of education in Rhode 
Island, in his Annual Report for 1894 
pays a graceful tribute to Mr. Bar- 
nard. He says:— 

‘© If ever a man was raised up for a public 
service, Mr. Barnard certainly was such a 
one. The cause of popular education, though 
it had many friends, was still not popular 
with the people at large. The fundamental 
idea of the responsibility of the state for the 
education of the child was foreign to Rhode 
Island soil, and hence the thought of a tax 
levied upon one man’s property to help to 
educate another man’s child was almost 
treason— it was certainly robbery. The 
task which lay before the new agent was no 
less a one than to revolutionize the public 
sentiment of the state. For this service Mr. 
Barnard was exceptionally well qualified. 
He was a young man in the full vigor of an 
aggressive manhood, possessed of a thorough 
collegiate education, good native powers as a 
speaker, a thorough training in general law, 
and the knowledge and experience gained 
from the discharge of somewhat similar duties 
in his native state, as well as from travel and 
study abroad. During the next year anda 


half this apostle of the new educational gos- 
pel went up and down this state, into every 
remote corner, over every hill, through every 
valley, until it is not too much to say that no 
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man could have been ignorant of what was 
going on unless he deliberately shut himself 
away from the light. Schools were visited, 
and teachers and pupils inspired to a more 
earnest effort. School officials were roused 
to greater activity; the people in public as- 
semblies and at their own firesides were 
taught the new and better way. The con- 
crete results of these eighteen months’ labors 
was the Act passed finally June 27, 1845, 
and which has continued in substance to the 
present day as the foundation of our system 
of free public schools.” 

Henry Barnard made history well, 
and not for Rhode Island only; but 
making history was hard work, and in 
1849 he resigned his position owing 
to nervous exhaustion. Some idea 
of the way he labored may be gained 
from the fact that during the five 
years he was in Rhode Island he held 
more than thirteen hundred educa- 
tional meetings, and worked vigor- 
ously at the many other varied and 
onerous duties of his office. He dis- 
tributed more than sixteen thousand 
educational pamphlets among teach- 
ers and parents, established twenty- 
nine libraries with at least five hun- 
dred volumes in each, and made the 
independent Rhode Islanders, imbued 
though they were with the individual- 
ism of Roger Williams, lovers of free 
public schools, although’ one of the 
members had declared in the legisla- 
ture that “the School Act could not be 
executed at the point of the bayonet,” 
and another said to Mr. Barnard: 
“Why waste your talents? You 
might as well beat a bag of wool. 


Our habits are fixed. You cannot 
change them.” Some parties threat- 
ened to shoot the “d d Connecti- 





cut man,” and said “he might as well 
take a man’s ox to plow his neigh- 
bor’s field as take his money to edu- 
cate his neighbor’s children.” 

After a well earned period of com- 
parative rest, he was recalled to the 
educational field. Three calls came 
to him in the year 1850, one to the 
presidency of the University of Indi- 
ana, another to the chancellorship of 
the University of Michigan, and a 
third, which he accepted, from his 
native state, which offered him its 


. 
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highest educational position, and 
made him principal of the Normal 
School and state superintendent of 
schools. He held these positions for 
four years, when on the advice of his 
physician he was compelled to resign. 
He had the satisfaction, however, of 
leaving the schools of Connecticut in 
a well organized condition. “The 
seed he had sown a dozen years before 
brought forth a rich and abundant 
harvest”; and the hearts of his fellow 
citizens generally as well as teachers 
in particular were full of gratitude as 
well as sorrow when he retired. 
Every reform measure which politi- 
cal intrigue had repealed in 1842 had 


‘been reéstablished not only on the 


statute-book but in the spirit of the 
people. 

An editorial article written by 
Thomas Rainey, editor of the Ohio 
Journal, in January, 1852, gives the 
current estimate of Dr. Barnard 
forty-three years ago. Mr. Rainey 
was making a tour through New 
England and publishing his impres- 
sions. “Leaving New Haven,”’— 
where he had gone for conference with 
President Day, Professor Silliman, 
and other officers of old Yale,—he 
writes, “my next place was Hartford, 
which no school man can pass with- 
out violence to all the interests of edu- 
cation and professional improvement. 
As a matter of course he must stop to 
see Mr. Barnard, and seeing him he 
finds the perfect embodiment of all 
the educational interest and intelli- 
gence of New England. He has done 
more than any other ten men in New 
England for education.” He proceeds 
to give a humorous picture of the 
dingy garret in the old State House, 
in which he found Mr. Barnard at 
work, seated in a corner of the room, 
to which he had retreated to escape 
from the rain that dripped through the 
leaky roof. To-day the state super- 
intendent of education properly occu- 
pies offices among the finest in the 
palatial marble State House at Hart- 
ford. 

That Mr. Rainey’s estimate was not 
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overdrawn is proved by the fact that 
distinguished European educators of 
the period wrote of Dr. Barnard’s 
work in the same enthusiastic way. 
More than forty years ago, Dr. 
Wimmer, in his German work on 
American schools, called Dr. Barnard 
“the veritable reformer of popular 
education”; and Professor LeRoy of 
the University of Liege described him 
in 1855 as “that indefatigable apostle 
of progress and distinguished admin- 
istrator.” 

During the years 1856 and 1857, 
Mr. Barnard devoted himself chiefly 
to literary work in connection with his 
Journal of Education; but in 1858 he 
was again in harness as an educational 
organizer, having accepted the posi- 
tion of chancellor of the University of 
Wisconsin and agent of ‘the normal 
regents. His chief purpose in ac- 
cepting the position was to bring 
about a state unity of all educational 
forces from the kindergarten to the 
university, and make the complete 
system free. In the spring of 1860 
he had a severe nervous prostration, 
in consequence of which he was un- 
able to work for nearly two years. 
He resigned his position as chancellor 
of the university, and after waiting 
for eight months the state reluctantly 
accepted his resignation. His efforts 
in Wisconsin were chiefly directed to 
the improvement of the system by the 
establishment of graded schools, with 
a public high school where young men 
and young women could be prepared 
for the university or for business, and 
by the elevation of the teaching pro- 
fession. He began at the foundation 
in order to provide better qualified 
men and women for admission to the 
university. He inaugurated the 
Teachers’ Institute in Wisconsin, pro- 
jected a system of training and im- 
provement of teachers in connection 
with the colleges, academies and high 
schools, and one central normal 
school, and published four volumes, 
the first four of the series entitled 
Papers for Teachers, for the guidance 
of the teachers in their work. 
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In 1866 Dr. Barnard was elected 
president of St. John’s College, Mary- 
land, but he resigned in 1867 to be- 
come Commissioner of Education for 
the United States. It was fitting that 
the man who had done most to organ- 
ize the state and city school systems 
of the United States, who had con- 
ducted the first County Teachers’ 
Institute on lines similar to the pres- 
ent summer schools, who had cham- 
pioned the cause of woman by de- 
manding for her equal educational 
privileges with man as a student and 
as a teacher, who had established the 
first state system of libraries, who was 
the first to propose a national organ- 
ization of teachers, and who had pub- 
lished more educational literature 
than any other man in the history of 
the world, should be the first Com- 
missioner of Education appointed by 
the government of the United States. 
He remained four years in Washing- 
ton. He organized the Bureau of 
Education, and issued four reports of 
a very valuable character. It is a 
striking fact, revealing the construc- 
tive character of Doctor Barnard’s 
mind, that in the first report he advo- 
cated nearly every educational reform 
that has since been introduced into the 
United States. 

Doctor Barnard’s literary work 
would require a complete article to do 
it justice. The thirty-one volumes of 
his American Journal of Education and 
the fifty-two volumes of the Library of 
Education form the most complete 
cyclopedia of education ever issued. 
Every phase of educational work is 
treated exhaustively in these works. 
The Westminster Review, in speaking 
of the Journal of Education, said: 
“England has as yet nothing in the 
same field worthy of comparison with 
it”; and the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
says: “The Journal is by far the most 
valuable work in our language on the 
history of education.” When Doctor 


Harris wrote to R. H. Quick, the 
great English educator, that it was 
probable the plates of the publications 
would be melted, Mr. Quick replied: 
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“T would as soon hear that there was 
talk of pulling down one of our Eng- 
lish cathedrals and selling the stones 
for building material.” 

In addition to the Journal and 
Library of Education, he edited the 
Connecticut School Journal for eight 
years (1838-42 and 1851-54), three 
volumes of the Journal of Rhode Island 
Institute of Instruction, seven volumes 
of Papers for Teachers in Wisconsin, 
and over eight hundred tracts on edu- 
cational topics. In deing so he 
spent out of his private fortune more 
than $40,000. 

Although more than eighty-five 
years old, Dr. Barnard still rises at 
five o’clock, as has always been his 
custom. The morning hours have 
always been his busiest, and he still 
does his reading and writing chiefly 
before breakfast. His garden is his 
special pride, and its condition fully 
justifies his pride in it. One of his 
educational maxims is: “Every 
teacher should be a gardener”; and 
he has lived up to his principles. The 
purest men are the gardeners and 
flower lovers. 

In a speech delivered before the 
legislature of Connecticut in 1839, he 
pictured the difficulties that had to be 
overcome before educational  tri- 
umphs had been won, and closed by 
saying, “For one, I mean to enjoy the 
satisfaction of the labor, let who will 
enter into the harvest.” Few men 
have labored more faithfully, and few 
have lived to see such marvellous re- 
sults of their labor. Hon. John D. 
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Philbrick said forty years ago: “The 
career of Henry Barnard as a pro- 
moter of the cause of education has no 
precedent and is without a parallel. 
Mr. Barnard stands before the world 
as the national educator.” Horace 
Mann, his greatest co-worker, said of 
Dr. Barnard, “His Rhode Island work 
is the greatest legacy yet left to Amer- 
ican educators.” President Porter 
forty years ago in the name of the 
State Teachers’ Association of Con- 
necticut wrote: 


‘*We will not forget the generous and in- 
domitable spirit which prompted him in the 
outset of his public life to plead the cause of 
education, without fee or hope of reward, 
before a cold and unwilling audience, in the 
highest council of the state; which induced 
him to abandon a professional career for 
which he had made a most costly and diligent 
preparation, and in which, steadily pursued, 
he was sure to win distinction and wealth ; 
which has enabled him to turn a deaf ear to 
the voice of political ambition and to close 
his heart to the seductions of popular applause 
so easily gained by one possessed of his pow- 
ers of oratory in the discussions of questions 
of temporary interest; which led him to 
decline positions of the highest literary dig- 
nity in college and university, that he might 
give himself up unreservedly to the improve- 
ment of common schools, the long forgotten 
heritage of the many.” 


Has America forgotten? Let the 
boys and girls learn that one of the 
noblest and greatest of American edu- 
cators still lives, and let the 24th of 
January, when it comes round again, 
be celebrated in all public schools with 
ceremonies befitting the birthday of 
an epoch-making man, “whose fame 
is the property of the nations.” 














THE DEFENCE. 


By Minnie Leona Upton. 


HAVE ruined your life, you say, and so 
| You would pierce my soul with a keen remorse, 
Would link me, forever and aye, to the corse 
Of your happiness. Yet, before you go, 
As you say, to wander to and fro, 
Aimless, objectless, caring for naught, 
Since I cannot give you what you sought, 
There are things that I could wish to know. 


Was it not as fair for you as for me? 
We met — that was surely no fault of mine; 
And it was not given me to divine 

The dreary end; we were both heart-free; 

And I thought — half hoped — that you might be 
The fairy prince I had dreamed would come 
To waken my heart that lay trancéd, dumb. 

Am I[ to blame that you are not he? — 


That the drifting summer, wherein we learned 
To know each other, should leave my life 
Calm as before, while your heart was rife 

With new emotions, which outward burned 

Till they left your lips? Why, if I returned 
Naught, ’twas because I had naught for you. 
Now — listen! Had the reverse been true — 

Mine the heart that hungrily yearned 


Toward you in your calm indifference, — 
I am a woman, — it had been rash 
By so much as the quiver of a lash 
To show that I cared. Now, therefore, whence 
Have you excuse for this violence 
Of wild upbraiding, my peace to mar? 
Yet — you are wounded, I bear no scar! 
I pray you, forgive me this defence. 
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ES, Ruth, here 
she is. It’s the 
same one, ’n’ I 
told you so. 

sila Now, as relation, 
it’s our manifest duty to call on her.” 

As Miss Henrietta Burton spoke, 
she pointed impressively at the middle 
of a page in a well-worn book which 
she held. It was the “Burton Book,” 
second only to the Bible in the esti- 
mation of some of the Burtons, at 
least, among whom was Miss Henri- 
etta. 

Miss Ruth rocked lazily. “S’posen 
her grandfather’s cat did run acrost 
our grandmother’s back yard!” she 
said, turning a seam in her knitting. 
“We've never laid eyes on her— 
neither of us.” 

“Ruth, your expressions are some- 
times positively vulgar,” said Miss 
Burton severely. 

“Well, you’d die of an overdose 0’ 
dignity if I didn’t take you down a peg 
now ’n’ then. 
at all why we should traipse up to the 
Metcalfs—summer people we don’t 
know, ’n’ ain’t like to—jest because a 
Mis’ James Enright happens to be 
visitin’ ’em a spell.” 

“A Mis’ James Enright, Ruth! 
It’s the Mis’ James Enright.” 

“A Mis’ James _ Fiddlesticks! ” 
ejaculated Ruth. “Enright ain’t sech 
a dretful oncommon name, ’s I know 
of; ’n’ I hev known more’n one James 
in my life. You'd better be sure she’s 
the one.” 

“Sure!” shrieked Miss Burton. 
“When it’s down in the Book! I sh’d 
think you was crazy. Jest listen.” 

“Don’t climb too far up the tree, or 
you'll never git down. You ain’t so 
spry as you was once.” 

“Children of Mary ’n’ Ebenezer 
Burton: Job—Ann—m-m-m.” Miss 
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I don’t see no reason. 


BLOOD ROYAL. 


By Gertrude Morton Cannon. 


Burton’s slender finger followed along 
the lines. ‘Here she is. Elizabeth 
Bennett, born April 16, 1842. Mar- 
ried James S. Enright, September 3, 
1864. There! Her grandfather was 
father’s second—no, third cousin by 
his second wife. If that don’t make 
us relation, what does, I should like 
to know? Blood’s thicker’n water.” 

“Not when it gits diluted to that ex- 


tent. I doubt if she ever heard of us, 
anyway.” 
“Never heard of us! A_ born 


3urton never heard of another Burton 
when this Book’s in existence! I do 
wish you'd talk sense, Ruth.” 

Ruth closed her lips in a provoking 
smile and said nothing. 

“Tt don’t seem to make no differ- 
ence to you,” Henrietta continued, 
“whether you c’n trace your ancestry 
back to William the Conqueror or not. 
Why, that makes us relation to Queen 
Victory, as I’ve told you a good many 
times before.” 

Ruth counted the stitches on her 
needle. “Seems to me I hev heard 
you mention that,” she said finally. 
“T sh’d think you’d go over ’n’ call on 
her, too. Mebbe you will after you’ve 
practised on Mis’ Enright.” 

““Mis’ Enright’! I shall say ‘Cousin 
Elizabeth,’ ” Miss Burton replied with 
dignity, choosing to ignore the first 
part of her sister’s speech. “You 
don’t deserve to belong to an illus- 
trious family. You don’t appreciate 
your blessin’s.” 

“T ain’t made up my mind yit 
whether it’s a blessin’ or a curse to 
have the heaped-up pride of a whole 
lot o’ generations in your blood, ’n’ 
no means to gratify it with.” 

“A good name is better than 
riches,” said the elder woman, closing 
the “Book” with a snap. 

“°N’ a little o’ both is a sight better’n 
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a lot of either,” retorted Ruth. “’T 
any rate, I’d be willin’ to swap a 
corner ’f that coat of arms for a com- 
fortable-sized check.” 

“Ruth Burton, I sh’d think grand- 
mother’d turn over in her grave. Sell 
your birthright f’r a mess 0’ pottage!” 

“Tain’t a birthright; *tain’t nothin’ 
but a trade-mark. ’N’ pottage is at- 
tractive when you’re as hungry ’s I be 
to-day,” Ruth answered unabashed, 
“rn” only a salt fish dinner to look for- 
‘ard to.” 

Miss Burton rose. She stood fora 
moment and studied her sister’s face. 
“We ain’t no more alike ’n if we wa’n’t 
no relation,” she said as she replaced 
the red-bound volume on the table 
and went toward the _ kitchen. 
“Mebbe we c’n hev aig sauce with our 
fish to-day, foratreat. Peggy’s layin’ 
better’n usual. ’*N’ to-morrow you'll 
make—that—call—with—me; now, 
mind.” 

The next morning Miss Ruth was 
awakened much earlier than usual by 
her sister’s voice in the entry below. 

“Come, Ruth, it’s time to git up. 
Remember we're goin’ to call on 
Cousin Elizabeth to-day.” 

“You ain’t goin’ this mornin’, be 
you?” Ruth responded drowsily from 
among her pillows. “If you be you 
c’n go alone.” And she turned over 
and went to sleep. When she passed 
her sister’s room an hour later, she 
noticed that the bed was made, and 
that the well-worn black silk dress 
was laid carefully across the foot. 
Beside it were Miss Burton’s light 
Cashmere shawl and her best bonnet. 
When she entered the kitchen she saw 
that her sister had eaten her break- 
fast and had cleared the table. Her 
own portion was placed under a nap- 
kin at the end of the sink. By the 
south window stood Henrietta, care- 
fully applying shoe-blacking to the 
finger-tips of her black kid gloves. 

“T’m afraid your coffee’s pretty riley 
by this time,” she said, as Ruth 
opened the door. “TI thought ’s long 


’s we hed that call to make we’d better 
Do you 


git up ’n’ git the work done. 
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think, Ruth, *twould do any harm ’f 
I sh’d crimp my hair to-day, ’stid o’ 
waitin’ till Sunday?” 

“Your hair’s frizzed enough already 
fora woman o’ your age. Didn’t you 
make no hash o’ that left-over fish?” 

“Yes, the hash’s in the oven. I’m 
afraid it’s dried up, but you might ’a’ 
got up earlier.” Miss Burton re- 
placed the cover of the blacking bottle 
and laid her gloves in the sun. 
“There’s a doughnut in the crock ’f 
you want it. I guess they ain’t begun 
to mould. ’N’, Ruth,’ she added 
presently, “there’s a little piece o’ that 
thread lace o’ mine you'd better sew 
in your sleeves soon ’s you eat your 
breakfast. Your sleeves show more 
with a mantilly ’n mine do with a 
shawl. You can stick a piece o’ that 
black stickin’-plaster under that hole 
in your dress skirt. We want to 
make as good an appearance as we 
can before Cousin Elizabeth.” 

“Tf she’s a mind to git down on her 
knees to examine that  pin-hole 
through her glasses, she’s welcome,” 
Ruth replied as she poured her coffee. 
“I ain’t goin’ to bother with no 
stickin’-plaster.” 

By twelve o’clock dinner was eaten, 
the work done, and Miss Burton had 
retired to her room for a brief rest. 
At one o’clock precisely she rustled 
down the stairs. Her shawl was 
pinned across her breast so that the 
ends hung evenly in front. Her 
bonnet was tied with a large square 
bow beneath her chin, and she wore a 
lace veil with a deep border. She 
carried her gloves in her hand. Ruth 
was lying upon the lounge in the sit- 
ting room. 

“Mercy me, Ruth!” Miss Burton 
exclaimed. “Why ain’t you ready?” 

“T didn’t know we was invited to 
dinner.” 

“Git up, Ruth, ’n’ don’t be silly. 
It’ll take you all of three-quarters of 
an hour to dress, to say nothin’ o’ 
bastin’ in that lace. I don’t believe 
you've teched it—hev you?” 

Ruth went upstairs with provoking 
slowness. 
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As the kitchen clock struck two, 
the front door was opened and the two 
sisters filed out. Miss Burton locked 
the door, put the key on the window- 
sill beneath the blind, and followed 
Ruth down the path. In her left 
hand she carried an old-fashioned 
card-case of mother-of-pearl. Her 
right hand held her skirt daintily as 
she walked with short, precise steps 
along the dusty roadside. Ruth’s 
gait was more easy. It was one of 
her sister’s greatest trials that Ruth 
would never hold up the skirt of her 
gown. 

The walk was longer than Miss 
Burton was used to taking, but she 
spoke scarcely a word during the en- 
tire distance. As the two neared the 
large house on the hill, in spite of 
reason, common sense and the tonic 
influence of the blood of William the 
Conqueror, she grew strangely agi- 
tated. She dropped her card-case as 
they neared the gateway. Ruth 
picked it up for her. 

“For goodness’ sake, Henrietta, 
what’s the matter?” she said. “If 
you can’t make a call on own folks 
without lookin’ so dretful scairt, you'd 
better ’a’ stayed home.” 

Miss Burton brushed the dust from 
the mother-of-pearl. Her hand trem- 
bled. “It’s the hill,” she replied with 
dignity. ‘’N’ p’r’aps the prospect of 
seein’ a relative who’s a stranger does 
make me a little mite excited. But 
scairt!—I’m ashamed o’ you, Ruth, 
for thinkin’ o’ sech a thing.” And 
with head erect, Miss Henrietta led 
the way up the broad stone walk. 

The butler ushered the sisters into 
the reception room with solemnity. 
He took the small glazed visiting- 
cards deprecatingly. He “would see” 
if the ladies were “at home.” After 
what seemed to the waiting sisters an 
eternity, during which time Miss 
Burton fancied every sound the eager 
approach of “Cousin Elizabeth,” the 
butler returned. Mrs. Metcalf and 
Mrs. Enright were “not at home.” 

Miss Burton looked at her sister in 
dismay. This contingency had not 


_ blankly. 
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suggested itself. So many times had 
she pictured to herself the affectionate 
manner in which she would greet the 
stranger that the idea of not seeing her 
had not occurred to her. Miss Ruth 
was looking at the pictures upon the 
walls. She was perfectly self-pos- 
sessed, but she did not contribute to 
extricate her sister from her dilemma. 

“I—I’m sorry,” Miss Henrietta 
faltered at last. ‘Mis’ Enright is a 
relative of ours, ’n’ we’ve hed a pretty 
long walk. Do—do you s’pose she'll 
be in soon?” she asked of the man 
who still held the curtain aside for 
them to pass out. 

“I cannot say, madam,” he replied. 
Then, pitying perhaps the distressed 
look upon the gentle old face, he 
added, “Mrs. Metcalf and Mrs. En- 
right are not usually at home to visit- 
ors until after four o’clock.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Miss Burton 
She glanced at the clock in 
the hall opposite the doorway. ‘’N’ 
it’s only twenty-five minutes to three 
now! It'd be ’most too long to wait, 
wouldn’t it, Ruth?— Well,’—as Ruth 
made no reply,—‘“p’r’aps we’d better 
go. Please tell the ladies we was dis- 
appointed not to see ’em, ‘specially 
Mis’ Enright. ’N’ tell her we hope 
she’ll call on us soon. Good day.” 
And with something of returning dig- 
nity Miss Burton rose, bowed and 
passed from the room. 

“Well, Henrietta,” Miss Ruth said 
when they had again reached the high- 
way, “you look as flabbergasted ’s you 
did the day you hed your teeth out.” 

Miss Burton’s head rose higher. 
“How often, Ruth, hev I told you 
I wished you wouldn’t use _ sech 
expressions! ’Tain’t becomin’ in a 
Burton.” 

“T didn’t blame you much. It was 
sorter like a funeral when that man 
stood by the door and let us in so 
quiet like. Queer doin’s, I sh’d say. 
’N’ f’r my part,” continued Miss Ruth 
astutely, “I shouldn’t wonder a mite 
*f Mis’ Enright was in the house all 
the time.” 

“Why, Ruth Burton! 


Do you 
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spose Cousin Elizabeth would let that 
man tell a lie?” 

“Folks’ ideas of tellin’ lies differ,” 
Ruth replied. 

“Well, I’d resk a Burton tellin’ one. 
She was prob'ly out drivin’—I wish’t 
now I’d as’t that man if she wa’n’t— 
’n’ she'll feel as sorry not to see us as 
we was not to see her. She'll come to 
see us soon,—see “f she don’t. I 
wouldn’t wonder a mite if she’d run in 
some evenin’ sociable like, when she 
finds out who we are.” 

“Mebbe she will! ’F I’m in to the 
neighbors’ I hope you'll send for me.” 

Every morning during the follow- 
ing week Miss Burton awoke with a 
vague sense of unusual anticipation. 
As her mind adjusted itself to the sur- 
rounding reality, this feeling took the 
form of a pleasant certainty that on 
that day, surely, “Cousin Elizabeth” 
would come to see them. As the days 
wore on, and the visit was not made, 
she found herself making more and 
more elaborate preparations for the 
expected guest. On one day the hall 
was swept. On the next the parlor 
was cleaned and every table and chair 
set at precise and varying angles. 
Poor Miss Ruth, driven from room to 
room, set first at one task and then at 
another, was on the verge of despair. 
On the third morning, sure that that 
day would witness the fulfillment of 
her hopes, Miss Burton rose at four in 
the morning. Behind closed blinds, 
that a chance passer-by might not see 
her, she removed the thin muslin cur- 
tains from the parlor windows, washed 
them, ironed them, and replaced them 
before noon that day. Every morn- 
ing, half protestingly, Miss Ruth 
placed fresh flowers in the vases. On 
the seventh day, which was Saturday, 
Miss Burton felt so sure that “Cousin 
Elizabeth” would come, that she per- 
suaded Ruth to bake some little tea- 
cakes—the recipe for which was an 
heirloom jealously guarded—and 
frost them for the refreshment of their 
visitor. While Ruth was doing this, 
Miss Burton put on a pair of very old 
gloves, armed herself with sickle and 
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scissors, and with her own hands cut 
and trimmed the grass bordering the 
moss-grown brick walk leading to the 
front door. When bed-time came 
that night, and Cousin Elizabeth’s 
aristocratic Burton fingers had not 
even then wielded the ponderous brass 
knocker, Miss Henrietta retired 
strangely discouraged. Ruth uncon- 
sciously placed their expected relative 
in the same category with the re- 
nowned Mrs. Harris, when she de- 
clared emphatically, as she closed her 
chamber door, that “there wa’n’t no 
sech a person.” 

But at church the next forenoon 
hope sprang again within the breast 
of Miss Burton. There, beautiful 
and stately, in the pew of her host, sat 
she who the sisters were sure must be 
Mrs. Enright. 

“She’s got the Burton nose, sure,” 
Miss Henrietta whispered excitedly. 

“Well, she’s pretty good lookin’ in 
spite of it,” Ruth returned; “but 
beauty don’t make up fr sense, 
‘cordin’ to my way o’ thinkin’.” 

After service Miss Burton hastened 
to the door, that she might make her- 
self known to the stranger. But be- 
fore she could do so the carriage 
had rolled away with their beautiful 
relative. 

The next morning Miss Burton was 
even more active in her preparations 
than she had been before. Coming 
from church, Betsey Haynes had said 
that Mrs. Enright was going home 
Tuesday. Inasmuch as a _ Burton 
could never transgress the code of 
kindness, that meant that Monday 
would witness the ultimatum of Miss 
Burton’s desires. Not for an instant 
did she doubt “Cousin Elizabeth.” 

The day dawned clear and bright. 
The sisters rose early— Ruth against 
her will—and again swept and dusted 
the little parlor. The rugs were 
placed carefully over the worn places 
in the carpet, and once more fresh 
flowers were gathered. Again Miss 
Ruth made fresh cakes, though she 
called it “a sinful waste.” The wash- 


ing had been put off until the follow- 
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ing day, and by ten o’clock the house 
was quiet, while the sisters, with their 
second-best gowns on, were seated in 
the sitting-room with their knitting. 
The parlor door was open, that Ruth 
might run in and pull up the shades if 
Miss Burton, from her vantage, saw a 
carriage coming down the hill; since, 
as Miss Burton said for the twentieth 
time, “of course Cousin Elizabeth hed 
good reasons f’r not comin’ before, 
which she’d explain when she came, 
—’n’ she might run in sociable in the 
forenoon.” 

Ruth knitted 
made no reply. 

Mrs. Enright did not call in the 
morning. In the afternoon the sisters 
put on their black silks and their best 
caps. The cakes were on a china 
plate ready to be brought in at a mo- 
ment’s notice. The tea was ready for 
brewing. Simple hospitality sug- 
gested this idea. Neither of the 
Misses Burton had ever heard of 
afternoon tea. 

By two o’clock the sisters were 
dressed and ready for their guest. 
“If she ain’t to home till after four, 
mebbe she makes her calls the first ’f 
the afternoon,” Miss Burton said. 

Ruth fidgeted more and more as 
the hours dragged on. Conversation 
was very desultory; neither had much 
to say. When the clock struck four, 
Ruth threw down her knitting. “I 
ain’t a-goin’ to set here no longer, 
dressed up ’n’ feelin’ like a fool. I’m 
goin’ to change my dress ’n’ go down 
town; ’n’ ’f Mis’ Enright does come 
she don’t deserve to find nobody here, 
—that’s all I c’n say.” 

“Now, Ruth!” her sister protested. 
“There’s some good reason. She’s 
our own blood, you know, ’n’ it’s all 
right somehow. Jest wait another 
hour, ’n’ ’f she don’t come then I won’t 
say a word.” 

With a sigh Miss Ruth resumed 
her knitting. Miss Burton straight- 
ened her cap and took up her own 
work. For an hour the silence was 
scarcely broken save by the clicking 
of the needles. Finally the clock 


vigorously. She 
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struck five. Ruth rose and removed 
her white apron. 

“There, I’m goin’,” she said. “I 
must hev some air, ’n’ we need a yeast- 
cake.” She walked toward the 
kitchen door. Miss Burton called 
her back excitedly. 

“Ruth! Ruth!” shecried. “There 
comes the carriage, and—yes—it is, 
—it is comin’ here!’ Her voice rose 
louder and louder, in glad triumph. 
“Run in ’n’ open the parlor, Ruth. 
Don’t pull up the north curtain too 
far, or the hole’ll show.” 

Ruth, herself somewhat excited, did 
as she was bidden. Then the two 
sisters stood at the sitting-room win- 
dow and watched behind the blind as 
the stylish coupé drew up before their 
door. The coachman descended 
from his box, but he made no move- 
ment to open the carriage door. 

“Don’t look ’s though there’s any- 
body inside,” murmured Miss Burton. 

The coachman left his horses and 
came up the brick walk. The big 
knocker resounded through the house 
at last. Slightly dazed now that the 
predicted had come to pass, Miss Ruth 
opened the door. The man gave her 
some cards, bowed and withdrew. 
Miss Ruth still stood in the door, 
watching, waiting—she hardly knew 
for what. She saw the coachman 
mount his box again. He whipped 
his horses and drove away. Miss 
Ruth looked up the street and down 
the street. There was no Mrs. En- 
right. She closed the door and 
entered the sitting-room. 

“There!” she said, flinging down 
the cards, “there’s two o’ Mis’ Met- 
calf’s cards, ’n’ two o’ Mis’ Enright’s; 
’n’ I guess that’s about all you'll ever 
see of—of—Cousin Elizabeth.” 

It was some time before Miss 
Burton fully comprehended the situ- 
ation. She took up the cards and 
fingered them abstractedly. Finally 
she laid them down. Slowly she went 
to the table in the centre of the room, 
returning with the “Burton Book.” 
She opened it at the front of the book 
where the Burton coat of arms was 
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emblazoned. She seemed to be 
counting the quarterings upon the 
shield. Once she passed her fingers 
lovingly over the page. Ruth stood 
near, watching her curiously. 

“T wouldn’t care so much if I was 
you,” Ruth said. “I don’t. All ’t 
makes me mad is when I think of all 
that trouble ’n’ hard work—jest f’r the 
sake o’ four cards. I’ve half a mind to 
put ’em in the kitchen stove now.” 

Miss Burton looked at Ruth re- 
provingly over her spectacles. She 
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reached for the cards, and opening the 
book in her lap to the place where 
Elizabeth Bennett Burton’s birth was 
recorded, she placed them therein and 
closed the book. 

“T ain’t sure yet ’t there wa’n’t some 
mistake,” she said. ‘“Mebbe she'll 
call when she comes to town next 
time.” She paused a moment, then 
added with gentle dignity, ““T any 
rate, a Burton ought to be willin’ to 
take a little mite o’ trouble for one of 
her own blood.” 
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By Zitella Cocke. 


STARTED on my journey with a heart as light as air, 
My soul elate with ecstasy,—the earth was all so fair; 
No cloud bedimmed the beaut; of the blue and smiling sky, 
And birds sang loud from every tree as I went blithely by. 


The morn held to my eager lips her chalice of delight; 

The friendly stars gave greeting through the shadows of the night; 
The glory of the noontide urged my buoyant step along; 

Existence was a gladness and my journey was a song. 


Hope spread her gorgeous pageantry before me far and near; 
Love murmured his enchanting strains to my enraptured ear; 
Enticing bloom of easeful bowers around my pathway lay; 
And joyfully I sped—till I lost something by the way! 


The heavens still kept their brightness, and the earth her lovely 
And yet my spirit faltered, and my joy was not the same; 

My feet grew slow and weary: lo! a thread of gleaming gray 
Upon my temples told what Time had stolen by the way. 
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BATTLEMENTED tower on 

the Charles River in the town of 

Weston marks the spot which 
an ingenious antiquary fixed upon not 
long ago as the site of the fabled city 
of Norumbega. It is a pleasing addi- 
tion to the fair river landscape,—but 
it is not Norumbega. That mirage of 
medizval imagination is not thus to 
be drawn out of the haze of the past. 
The nineteenth century has added 
nothing to the sixteenth in respect to 
knowledge of Norumbega; and we 
turn back three hundred and fifty 
years for the map by which to seek 
the city, the fame of which filled the 
minds of so many bold adventurers in 
an age long past. Let us follow the 
pilot of Roberval, old Jehan Alle- 
fonsce, whose manuscript account of 
the region we are seeking is preserved 
to us. 

“Beyond the Capeof Noroveregue,” 
he tells us, “descends the river of 
said Noroveregue, about twenty-five 
leagues from the Cape. The said 
river is more than forty leagues wide 
at its entrance, and continues in- 
wardly thus wide full thirty or forty 
leagues, and is all full of islands that 
extend quite ten or twelve leagues 
into the sea, and is very dangerous on 
account of rocks and shoals. . . . Fif- 
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teen leagues within this river is a city 
called Norombergue.” 

This account, probably written 
about 1542, would be somewhat puz- 
zling to us, because of the spelling of 
the names and some of the facts in the 
description of this river, did we not 
have to supplement it a map prepared 
by its writer a little later. On the 
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map the spelling is rectified and 5 


the contour about his Riviere de 
Norumbegue has a familiar ap- 
pearance. Now about that time 
Norumbega was getting into all 
the guide-books. It was about to 
become a favorite resort for seek- 
ers after change, the adventurous 
medizval forerunners of the mod- 
ern summer tourist. Therefore 
it is possible, nay, it is highly prob- 
able, that they knew quite as much 
of the whereabouts of the shadowy 
country and its glorious capital as 
has been discovered by later re- 
search. If, then, we follow Alle- 
fonsce, in the prosaic fashion of 
our day, by rail or steamer, to his 
Riviére de Norumbegue, we shall find 
ourselves in Penobscot Bay, the true 
home of the Norumbega. legend. 

Do you know this bay of the beauti- 
ful river, that flows down from 
the moose-haunted forest primeval, 
through its stately gateway to the 
sea? Notas the tourist knows it who 
catches passing glimpses from the 
deck of a steamer between Rockland 
and Bangor,—that is not knowledge, 
—but do you know it in sunlight and 
shadow, veiled in fog within which 
phantoms rise at will, or with the 
moonlight shimmering on its waters 
and silvering its crags? Do you 
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know it by rockbound cove and rocky 
archipelago, as well as along its 
broad highways; with its infinite gra- 
dations of color, its expression never 
the same, but mobile as a sensitive 
human face? 

It is not strange that the early 
visitors to this grand Maine coast saw 
signs and wonders behind its rocky 
ramparts. The hand of a mighty 
Master was at work when its cliffs 
were formed out of primal matter. 
Take a map of the coast—not Alle- 
fonsce, this time—and note the mar- 
vellous fretwork into which it is cut 
from Cape Elizabeth to Passama- 
quoddy. The distance from Kittery 
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to Eastport is barely two hundred and 
thirty miles as the gull flies; but 
within these limits Maine has almost 
twenty-five hundred miles of coast- 
line, an average of ten miles of coast 
to one of straight line distance, a 
more extended coast-line than the 
whole peninsula of Italy possesses. 
Here are broad bays, long, sheltered 
inlets, and fiords of dark water, with 
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touched by the trident of Neptune 
and admitted to the ancient fellowship 
of the sea. From Cape Elizabeth 
eastward the panorama unrolls in a 
constantly ascending scale of beauty. 
Ever more picturesque become the 
combinations of natural elements of 
scenic beauty; and nowhere are sea 
and land and sky more finely blended, 
for color and form, than in that bay 
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massive walls of rock, scarred by the 
conflict of mighty forces that have 
been since the beginning of the world. 
And the islands,—who shall ade- 
quately: describe the charm of their 
infinite variety? Bold and imposing, 
or dainty and bijou, they have been 
fitted, each to its place, by the hand of 
the great creative artist who does his 
work so firmly and so well. They are 
found in every nook and corner of the 
coast; and miles out from land, like 
outposts of the land, are lonely rocks, 


where Maine’s noblest river, the 
Penobscot, unites with the sea, be- 
tween the sentinel hills of Camden 
and Mount Desert, that guard it on 
either hand. The Cyclopean masses 
of rock in mountain, hill and island 
are softened and harmonized by 
swelling ridges, clothed in forest 
green, without losing their air of per- 
manence and stateliness. Around the 
broad bay waters are long enclosed 
“reaches” and “thoroughfares” and 
the hospitable harbors, beloved of 
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nineteenth century yachtsmen who 
follow Roberval, Walker and Cham- 
plain, D’Aulnay and La Tour, in east- 
ern Maine waters. 

selief in the rich country of Norum- 
bega was general in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. We hear of it in 1539 as “a 
vast and populous country,” at first 
restricted to a somewhat definite re- 
gion. On the 1544 map of our friend 
Allefonsce, the Riviére de Norum- 
begue plainly applies to the Penob- 
scot, and a somewhat definite territory 
about that centre is assigned to the 
country; but the map of Gastaldi in 
Ramusio’s quaint work of 1556 gave 





the name of Norumbega to the coun- 
try from Cape Breton to the Jersey 
coast, and Mercator in 1569 and Or- 
telius in 1570 followed this. This 
comprehensive scope was given to the 
name until the seventeenth century, 
when again it was narrowed within the 
territory of the present Maine and 
perhaps a part of the Provinces. The 
latter part of the sixteenth century 
saw the Norumbega phantom exer- 
cising a strong influence over the 
minds of men. English navigators 
now became interested in it; and in 
1585 John Walker, one of the captains 
of Sir Humphrey Gilbert, visited the 
Penobscot and reported 
that the region was rich 
in furs and silver. Gil- 
bert had the energy and 
ability to push the work 
of exploration, and with 
these the incentive, for he 
held a patent to the terri- 
tory; but his tragic death 
checked for a time the 
fever for exploration of 
Norumbega. 

When the seventeenth 
century opened the golden 
vision still fascinated ad- 
venturous Europeans. 
In 1604, when Champlain 
ascended the river twenty- 
two leagues from Isle au 
Haut, he had always be- 
fore him the hope of find- 
ing the rich city of tradi- 
tion. But the only sign 
he discovered was the 
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moss-covered cross, deep in the for- 
est, about the simple record of 
which Whittier wrought his poem oi 
“Norembega.” As late as the latter 
half of the same century credulous 
spirits still yearned for a realization of 
the old dreams, just as some of us in 
childhood have clung to the reality of 
all the beautiful Arthurian legends. 
Soon, however, the sturdy, practical 
English colonist planted his foot on 
the Atlantic coast 

and held’ his f[ Bee 
ground with the 

tenacity of his | 
race. The mists | 
amid which rose 
“the domes and 
towers of Norum- 
bega town” were 
rolling away, and 
men who _ had 
little of the 
dreamer in their 
stern makeup 
taught the world 
the real meaning 
of that struggle 
with a wild and 
unwilling nature 
which the New 
World of the 
North offered to 
those who sought 
it. Commercial 
rivalries and the 
inevitable clash of 
French and Eng- 
lish gave a new 
and practical in- MAIDEN’S CLIFF, 
terest to Penob- 

scot Bay history. No more the home- 
land of myth, it was still a seat of 
romance, sometimes weird and often 
tragic, as the dusky children of the 
forest, the wild gallants of France and 
the sad-garmented Pilgrims and Puri- 
tans mingled in the mad game for 
wealth and power. 

When the Duke of York in 1664 
received his blanket grant of the 
northern possessions of England in 
America, that grant included the terri- 
tory between Pemaquid and the St. 
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Croix. In this part of the Duke’s 
grant, however, the French had done 
most to establish themselves; and in- 
deed the population, whether French 
or English, was neither numerous, 
permanent nor desirable. In 1613 a 
party of Jesuits under La Saussaye 
had arrived off the Maine coast, with 
the idea of establishing a settlement at 
Pentagoét, which included the pres- 
ent Castine and its vicinity; but, fog- 
bound near Grand 
Manan, they 
found a refuge on 
Mount Desert, 
and made there a 
settlement, which 
they named, in 
gratitude, St. 
Sauveur. Re- 
minders of the 
French occu- 
pancy are found 
to-day in French- 
man’s Bay, 
Frenchman’s 
Camp, and other 
similarly named 


localities. The 
settlement of St. 
Sauveur was 


broken up, in 
time of peace be- 
tween France 
and England, by 
the notorious 
Captain Samuel 
Argal, sailing as 
the representative 
of the new Eng- 
lish colony at 
Jamestown. Argal entered Penob- 
scot Bay and landed at Pentagoét 
(Castine), where he perhaps found a 
small French post and made a short 
stay. His presence, however, adds 
little interest to the region; for this 
semi-piratical disturber of the peace 
was very far from being a heroic fig- 
ure. Isaac Allerton, representing the 
Plymouth colony, established in 1629 
a settlement at ‘“Matchebiguatus,” 
without much doubt on the site 
of Castine, which was broken up 
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by the Sieur d’Aulnay in 1635. 
The chief interest of the seventeenth 
century annals of the Bay gathers 
about the episode of D’Aulnay and 
La Tour, in which the Massachusetts 
Puritans became considerably  in- 
volved; and about the wild, romantic 
character of Jean Vincent Castin de 
St. Castin, whose name is forever pre- 
served in one of the most charming, 
and by far the most interesting his- 
torically, of all the Bay towns. The 
story of the struggle of the rival lords 
of Acadia on the Penobscot and the 
St. John, of the deliberate and careful 
bargaining of the Puritans of Boston 
with the impa- 
tient Huguenot 
who _ invoked 4. 
their aid 
against his 
Papist rival, a 
story made 
heroic by the 
noble figure of 
the unfortunate 
Lady of Fort 
St. John, has 
been too often 
narrated in his- 
tory and _ fic- 
tion, since John 
Winthrop 
wrote his rec- 
ord, to need re- 
telling. Some 
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of its incidents may be recalled to us, 
together with those of Baron Castin, 
when by and by we stand in the quaint 
old town where they lived and fought, 
looking out on Bagaduce water. 

The busy city of Rockland is the 
distributing centre for the whole Bay 
region. Not only do the principal 
steamboat lines—for Boston, Bangor 
and Bar Harbor—make their various 
connections there, but smaller boats 
ply in all directions across the Bay 
and among the islands. The omni- 
present electric railway has found its 
way to Rockland and connects that 
city with Thomaston, where the 
Maine state prison is located, and 
with Camden. 

Thomaston claims nobler fame as 
the home of General Knox, the friend 
of Washington and first Secretary of 
War of the United States; but a singu- 
lar disregard has been shown for the 
memory of its most distinguished 
townsman, and his fine old mansion 
was allowed long ago to fall into irre- 
trievable ruin. The present state of 
this historic residence, if indeed it still 
exists, I do not know. It is many 


years since I last saw it, in the tumble- 
down condition shown by the picture, 
but bearing evidence of former dig- 
nity. If you walk from the main street 
down to the Boston 
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wharf, you will find all the cosmo- 
politanism of a seaport. The street is 
lined with sailors’ boarding houses, 
small tenements and ship supply 
stores, and you will meet in its some- 
what squalid precincts people of many 
nationalities. But across the harbor 
at the Breakwater stands the Bay 
Point Hotel, by which Rockland seeks 
to gather some of the fruits of its scen- 
ery and to become a summer resort, 
as well as the point from which all 
summer visitors must take their de- 
parture. 

The traveller with a few hours on 
his hands can hardly spend them 
better than by taking the electric car 
and running over the eight miles of 
shore road between Rockland and 
Camden; for Camden, with its hills, 
its lake and its pleasant harbor, is the 
gem of the western side of the Bay. 
The road keeps the Bay and the Cam- 
den Hills in view for nearly the whole 
distance, and passes through the 
pretty village of Rockport. A few 
years ago Camden was a rather 
shabby village, unkempt and attrac- 
tive only from the beauty of its natural 
features; but in 1892 it passed through 
the ordeal of fire; the rows of ram- 


shackle structures that lined its main 
street were swept away, and it was left 
to play the phoenix or to give an illus- 
tration of weakness and inefficiency. 
The decision was prompt, and the re- 
vivification of Camden was one of 
many illustrations of the sterling 
pluck of the people of these Maine 
coast towns. It was no cheap make- 
shift which rose from the ashes, but a 
series of substantial business buildings 
of brick and stone; and now, with its 
fine streets and its pleasant homes, 
with neat and well-kept grounds, 
Camden is as attractive, comfortable 
and prosperous a village as may be 
found on the New England coast. 
Nature has poured its beauties lav- 
ishly into the lap of this little town- 
ship. The visitor can make his way 
by a plain path from the village to the 
top of Mount Beattie, silently watch- 
ing over the town from year to year. 
Over against Beattie, as one looks 
from the summit, frowns the stern 
mass of the loftier Megunticook; be- 
low them both Megunticook Lake, 
low-lying in the valley of Camden and 
Lincolnville; and between it and the 
mountains the thread-like line of the 
Turnpike, offering a drive hardly to be 
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equalled in New England for its rare 
elements of picturesque beauty. 
This road runs close to the shore of 
the lake, while on the other hand rise 
the sheer heights of Megunticook’s 
extended cliffs. Turning eastward 
the village lies at one’s feet, with 
its small sheltered harbor, and beyond 
the broad expanse of the bay. Far to 
the eastward rises the solitary height 
of Blue Hill, and southeast, over a 
broken area of rocky islands and blue 
waters, the range of the Mount Desert 
hills lies low on the 
horizon. North- 
ward from Camden 
along the water 
front one can trace 
the shore road which 
is becoming, with 
the handsome villas 
of summer residents, 
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the Newport end of Camden. The 
driver by the Turnpike can swing to 
the eastward under Bald Knob, an 
eminence of the Megunticook range, 
and return to the village over six miles 
of this shore road, within full view of 
the Bay, thus giving a sixteen-mile 
drive presenting such a variety of 
natural scenery as can be found but 
seldom. 

Travellers from Rockland up the 
west shore to points beyond Camden 
go by steamboat, passing Lincolnville 
and Northport, with its many-cot- 
taged Methodist camp-ground. Be- 
yond Northport the steamer rounds 
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Brown’s Head and approaches the 
little city of Belfast, wealthy, ener- 
getic and famous for its production of 
patent medicines. That it is the 
home of a certain well-known com- 
pound becomes painfully apparent as 
the steamer runs into Belfast Bay. 
Here, as elsewhere in this free land, 
we are reminded, no landscape archi- 
tect controls advertising methods. 
But not even the brush of the sign 
painter, displaying his art in hideous 
colors on sundry detached sections of 













CAMDEN HARBOR AND VILLAGE FROM 
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board fence, can destroy the attrac- 
tiveness of the handsome little city 
on the green slope, rising in ter- 
races from the water and backed by 
low hills. 

The history of Belfast gives an 
example even more notable than Cam- 
den’s of the energy, courage, and pub- 
lic spirit of Maine coast towns. It is 
certainly a remarkable community of 
which its historian can write: “Belfast 
—a community of but six thousand 
inhabitants, which sent over eight 
hundred of its sons to engage in the 
conflict for the Union; which, almost 
unaided, has built a railroad costing 
nearly a million of dollars; which has 
twice had the larger portion of its 
business territory swept over by fire, 
and which is to-day more prosperous 
and enterprising than ever before.” 
Surely this is an excellent record of a 
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vigorous civic life. Perhaps its quali- 
ties may be in part attributed to the 
sturdy Scotch-Irish stock from which 
its early settlers sprung. The early 
settlers of Belfast were descendants of 
those Scotch-Irish who emigrated 
from County Ulster at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century and founded 
in New Hampshire the towns of 
Londonderry, Derry and Windham. 
In 1768 the thirty-five proprietors 
who planned the settlement of Belfast 
met in Londonderry and, true to the 
traditions of their race and creed, 
“adopted articles of government.” 
So Belfast was begun, and the town 
was incorporated by act of the Massa- 
chusetts Assembly in 1773. Its 
sturdy history has shown it always 
true to the same inherited traditions 
which guided the beginnings of its 
life. 

Belfast Bay is a broad embouchure, 
marked at the southwest by the steep 
promontory of Brown’s Head; and 


across this bay the town looks out 
toward Islesboro, its northern point 
just four miles east of Brown’s Head, 
and toward Castine lying farther off 
across Penobscot Bay. Beyond Bel- 
fast, looking southward down Penob- 
scot Bay, lie Searsport and Stockton; 
and around Fort Point in Stockton, 
where stood from 1759 to 1775 Fort 
Pownall, built by Governor Pownall 
to close the river against the French, 
the steamer turns into the Penobscot 
River on its way to Bangor. 

From the time of rounding the light 
at the entrance of Camden harbor, the 
eastern boundary of the course up 
the Bay is marked by the ragged out- 
line of Long Island and some smaller 
satellites, better known by its appro- 
priate corporate name of Islesbor- 
ough. The island was first perma- 
nently settled in 1768, and the town 
was incorporated twenty years later. 
In Islesborough are several summer 
colonies, approached on the eastern 
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side of the island; for this thirteen- 
mile rib of land in the midst of the 
Bay, open to all the winds that blow, 
with glorious views in every direction, 
its rolling surface and indented shores 
presenting many sites for summer 
homes, has become popular as a re- 
sort in the easiest and most natural 
way. Notable among its summer 
settlements is Dark Harbor, where a 
number of wealthy Philadelphians are 
creating a delightful abiding place for 
those months when the City of Broth- 
erly Love resembles a baking oven. 
There are other routes from Rock- 
land which the traveller who wishes to 
really know Penobscot Bay should 
not fail to follow in one way or an- 
other. None of these many routes 
offers a greater number of beautiful 
and characteristic views than that to 
Mount Desert through the Fox Is- 
land Thoroughfare, between North 
Haven and Vinal Haven. Astern in 
a northwesterly direction the Camden 
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Hills rise in majestic, rolling masses; 
on either side are vistas of gray rock, 
green wood and blue water, with here 
and there a home-like summer cot- 
tage occupying some point of van- 
tage. Ahead the noble hills of Mount 
Desert loom ever clearer and grander 
on the horizon. 

North Haven and Vinal Haven are 
large islands, separated only by the 
narrow channel through which the 
steamer winds its way; yet they pre- 
sent a striking contrast. North 
Haven is a rich farming island, on 
which no trace of granite has been 
found. Vinal Haven, with the is- 
lands gathered around it on three 
sides, is a solid mass of granite look- 
ing southward across the open ocean, 
to the attacks of which it offers an im- 
movable rampart. The village of 
Vinal Haven is an interesting com- 
munity, having three or four thousand 
inhabitants. The larger part of this 
population clusters around the harbor 
on the southern side of the island. 
Here are the little fishing fleet and the 
schooners which transport the town’s 
most notable product, granite,—for 
the business of the town, like its 
houses, is built on granite. Here are 
immense granite-working shops and 
extensive quarries. “There is hardly 
a large city in the country,” the peo- 
ple of Vinal Haven are able to boast, 
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“which hasn’t a part of Vinal Haven 
in it.” Large contracts are handled 
on this little sea-girt island, for build- 
ings public and private, from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific. The stone is cut 
and finished, numbered and shipped, 
ready to putin place. Not only is the 
local product, an excellent gray gran- 
ite, thus handled, but so well- 
equipped are the finishing shops on 
the island with machinery and skilled 
workmen that the great Bodwell 
Granite Company brings to Vinal 
Haven to be worked the beautiful red 
granite taken out of its quarries at 
Jonesport, near Machias. Over six 
hundred hands are regularly em- 
ployed in the Vinal Haven quarries 
and shops, and the number has been 
increased to eighteen hundred when 
special contracts have been on hand. 

This isolated village out at sea, 
without railroads or telegraphs, pro- 
tected by natural conditions from the 
wearisome whir of the trolley, has a 
virile, intelligent life of its own, born 
of that alertness, energy and inde- 
pendence which come from close con- 
tact with the sea. The people are 
sober, industrious and _ contented. 
There is no wealth on the island, as 
wealth is known in cities or in large 
mainland towns; nor is there any 
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poverty. The people have enough; 
they pay their bills when they are due, 
and build little homes, plain and unos- 
tentatious, but such as they can pay 
for and maintain. The schools of 
Vinal Haven are the pride of its peo- 
ple, and calls for school appropriations 
are responded to ungrudgingly. It is 
unnecessary to lock the doors, for the 
road to Vinal Haven is not frequented 
by tramps; honesty among the in- 
habitants is a matter of course, and no 
constabulary is needed. Roads are 
said to be an index of the civilization 
of a people; and it is to be added to the 
list of virtues of this remarkable town 
that it has an excellent system of 
roads, extending through and around 
the island, roads on which the bicycle 
rider can enjoy himself. There are 
some cottages on the north shore of 
the island along the Thoroughfare; 
but Vinal Haven has not yet been in- 
vaded to any great extent by the sum- 
mer seeker after rest and air; but 
some day, as the various sections of 
the coast are developed, the restfulness 
and tonic breezes of this isle of the sea 
will win to it lovers of old ocean 
and seekers for relief from our nine- 
teenth century nerve exhaustion. 
The votaries of fashion are never 
likely to take possession of it. 
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Southeast of Vinal 
Haven and farther out at 
sea is the Isle au Haut. 
This island was visited and 
named by Champlain in 
1604. 

After ieaving Fox 
Island Thoroughfare, the 
eastward bound steamer 
crosses a stretch of open 
water and, passing Mark 
Island light on the star- 
board, enters the Deer Isle 
Thoroughfare, through 
numerous’ islands and 
islets, south of Deer Isle. 
Soon after entering the 
Thoroughfare a landing is made 
at Green’s Harbor, the principal 
village of Deer Isle. It is built 
on the rugged rocks around the 
small harbor, and only a_ glance 
is needed to show that it depends 
for life upon the sea. Deer Isle 
is seven or eight miles in extreme 
length and almost cut in two by deep 
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indentations in its shore line on the 
east and west. It has attained na- 
tional, if not international, fame from 
the fact that Captain Haff chose to 
man the Defender in 1895 with a hardy 
crew of Deer Isle sailors. The ex- 
ploits of the fastest yacht which Amer- 
ica has produced are a family matter 
with Deer Isle men. Rounding the 
southeastern point of Deer Isle and 
turning to the northwest, leaving the 
Mount Desert hills on our right, we 
enter Eggemoggin Reach,—or Alge- 
moggin, as an older, and it is said a 
better, spelling has it,—a famous 
highway for yachts, steamers and 
coasting craft of all kinds. This is the 
main thoroughfare for boats bound 
between Bar Harbor and Bangor or 
points up the Bay. North of Deer 
Isle, Little Deer. Isle continues the 
Reach to Pumpkin Island Light, 
where one enters the open bay under 
the wooded heights of Cape Rozier. 
The Reach, thus bounded, is about 
ten miles in length and from one to 
two in width, a sheltered deep water 
channel, excellent for passage or 
harborage. The water holds its depth 
close to the shore, so that it may be 
said, as it is of Puget Sound, that an 
ocean steamer could tie up at the 
shore in many places. The scenery 
of the Reach, though less striking 
than that of some parts of the Bay, 
has a character and beauty of its own. 
From most points those ever-present 
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BELFAST AND ITS HARBOR. 


variants of Penobscot Bay landscapes, 
the hills of Camden and Blue Hill, 
greet the eye. There are few pic- 
tures better composed or richer in 
color than that which is to be had 
from the hills on the Brooksville 
shore, near the northern end of the 
Reach, at sunset on a summer even- 
ing. Below extends the Reach, its 
waters dark and blue and still,—for 
the wind goes down at sunset; be- 
vond is Little Deer Isle, with its small 


farms and summer cottages, at its 
northern end the white tower of the 
light on Pumpkin Island; still far- 
ther to the right the heavy shadows of 
Cape Rozier; and across the Bay, 
glowing in the rays of the setting sun, 
the low ridge of Islesborough and the 
mass of the Megunticook range in 
Camden, with the sunlight crowning 
its crest and deepening the shadows 
on its side. Wait a little. The crim- 
son glory deepens and the shadows 
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darken. Cloudland 


forms are hung in the : 


western sky like a latter- 
day dream of Norum- 
bega. Bright and’ clear 
the lights tlash out their 
guiding signals from half 
a dozen points in view. 
And then, if the night is 
right, we shall see the 
moon rise and flood the 
whole picture with its soft 
white light—moonlight 
of summer on cove and 
crag, island and rippling 
water—softening every 
harsh outline as it bends 
down to kiss the waves. 
The recollection of 
brilliant moments like this 
suggests other scenes 
as closely and dearly associated with 
Penobscot Bay as the memory of soft 
summer nights—days when clouds 
scudded across the sky, when the 
wind blew fresh and strong, and a 
sturdy yacht drove out into the Bay 
with every inch of her reefed canvas 
tugging hard and the waves piling up 
on her quarter. There come days, 
too, when the ghostly memories of 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE RESIDENTIAL QUARTER, 


BELFAST. 


the ancient mysteries of the deep 
gather far out seaward and roll in 
upon the land their heavy veil of fog. 
White, still, impenetrable, it settles 
down upon the shore and knows no 
respect for human personality or the 
petty plans of men. He best enjoys 
the coast who learns to love nature 
even in this mournful garb. Go out 
and wrap yourself in the great white 
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mantle and listen for the whisper of 
the voices which come up from the 
great deep and float upon the heavy 
air. No story for laughter do they 
tell; their tale is baptized in tears and 
full of sorrow and of loss; and yet it 
is sublime and it touches very closely 
the human heart. And when the fog 
lifts and the sun shines brightly once 
more upon the world, we know the 
value of it better for the hours that we 
spent in fellowship with the ghosts of 
the fog. 

The towns on the mainland along 
the Reach— Brooklin, Sedgwick and 
Brooksville—are peaceful farming 
towns. Brooksville, the most north- 
ern of the three, includes within its 
extended territory the peninsula of 
Cape Rozier, behind which lies the 
quaint old village of Castine, bearing 
with quiet dignity its traditions of old- 
time commercial and military import- 
ance and its record of two wars and of 
strange conflict in early colonial days. 
It is a delightful town, with its natural 
beauty, the refinement of its society, 
and its wealth of history and tradition; 
one of those places which have been 
left a little one side by the rushing 
movement of the present and so have 
preserved the past until the very air 
seems vibrant with its memories. 








It is easy in the atmosphere of this 
historic, quaint old town to drift away 
in day dreams from the bustle and 
worry of to-day. Lying lazily on the 
heights above the shore on some sum- 
mer day, we may look out over the 
Bay and see it as the early voyagers 
saw it, nearly three hundred years ago 
—its shores thickly wooded, with no 
lighthouses, no towns, no summer 
cottages, no sails whitening its ex- 
panse—only thin rings of smoke 
above Tarratine wigwams here and 
there; only on the waters a birch 
canoe silently propelled by dusky 
hands. And now around Cape 
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Rozier comes a sail—strange 
sight on the beautiful waters. 
The prince has come out of the 
east to awaken the princess Na- 
ture from her age-long sleep. 
On the deck of the little pat- 
tache, with its crew of twelve 
sailors and two Indian guides, 
brave in his garb as a French- 
man of birth always is, stands 
the Sieur de Champlain, the 
gallant voyager whose name is 
cherished all along the New 
England coast which he ex- 
plored, and is borne forever on 
the waves of the gem of all 


lakes in far Vermont. He left the St. 
Croix, he tells us, on the second of 
September, 1604, narrowly escaped 
losing his craft on the Mount Desert 
rocks, and is on his way up the bay of 
the river, which he thinks “‘is the river 
that many pilots and historians call 
Norembega, described as grand and 
spacious with many islands.” The 















little vessel passes on, is 
lost to view under the 
heavily wooded shores; 
and by and by, having 
reached the head of navi- 
gation, it will return, 
pass finally from sight, 
and once more for a 
little while the Tarratine 
will reign undisturbed 
over the land. But not 
for long. Soon other 
Frenchmen come; then 
the rapacious English- 
man Argal; then for a 
little while the white man 
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leaves these wilds undisturbed. Then 
come Allerton and his earnest Ply- 
mouth men, schooled to serious work 
in their undertakings of colonization. 
But likewise for them the years of un- 
disturbed occupancy are few. Again 
there is a stir on the Bay, and strange 
ships make their way into the harbor. 
The Catholic Charles de Menou, 
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Sieur d’Aulnay-Charnisé, has come to 
establish at Pentagoét his head- 
quarters as lieutenant, on territory 
west of the St. Croix, of the Governor 
of Acadia, Razilly. With D’Aulnay 
are Jesuit fathers and French adven- 
turers. The Plymouth men are dis- 
placed. A stockade, fort and quar- 
ters are erected near the shore, facing 
the harbor, and the land between the 
St. Croix and the Penobscot is held 
for France and for Rome; for D’Aul- 
nay’s Jesuits are active in their mis- 
sionary work. But Razilly has an- 
other lieutenant at the mouth of the 
St. John, for his eastern territory. 
How will D’Aulnay and his Jesuits 
agree with their Huguenot neighbor, 
Charles de la Tour? During the life- 
time of Razilly, and in part owing to 
the common danger from the Ply- 
nouth men, who claim the territory, 
the inevitable outbreak is prevented. 
Indeed, the next notable comer in the 
Bay is no other than the redoubtable 
captain of Plymouth, Miles Standish, 
who sails in, on hostile purpose bent, 
with twenty men, well armed, on 
board the well-known pinnace which 
represents the little Plymouth repub- 
lic’s navy. But the intended attack 
on the French fort miscarries and 
Standish sails away; Plymouth gives 
up the field for the present, and now 
there is clashing between the two lieu- 
tenants. D’Aulnay’s Indian scouts 
come in with tales of trespass by his 
rival. D’Aulnay’s Jesuit confessor 
poisons his mind against the hated 
Huguenot. The death of Razilly has 
aroused in both ambition to govern 
the whole province. La Tour, a 
shrewd, politic Frenchman, not lack- 
ing in courage or resource, is no saint, 
and personal and religious animosity 
stirs both these men in this wild coun- 
try, far from a reign of law. La 
Tour’s reliance is on the Massachu- 
setts Puritans; and Winthrop tells 
quaintly the story of the visits of the 
wily Frenchman to Boston and his 
bargaining with the close-fisted and 
somewhat suspicious Boston men, 
who hate Papists and have grave 
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doubts of Frenchmen in any form. 
And now La Tour is before Pentagoeét 
with his Massachusetts contingent, 
and leads a volunteer force of thirty of 
them, with his own French followers, 
in a land attack. There is sharp fir- 
ing, men fall on both sides, there is the 
blaze of a burning mill and of stand- 
ing corn,—and the attacking party 
retire and their sails fade away around 
Cape Rozier. So intrigue and deeds 
of violence, attack and counter-attack, 
mark the years of struggle of the un- 
principled rivals. At length D’Aul- 
nay, wrathful and determined, sets 
out on that fatal expedition to the 
eastward which he timed too well. 
For the commander of Fort St. John 
is far away and his high-spirited wife 
is left, with a small garrison, to con- 
duct the defence alone against over- 
whelming odds. The end is sure and 
revenge has free play. D’Aulnay 
brings back but one captive—a wo- 
man. Three weeks pass, and there is 
death at Pentagoét. Captivity has 
broken the proud spirit which did not 
flinch from combat. Four years later 
D’Aulnay dies, and the incorrigible 
schemer La Tour, who has been a 
wanderer and outlaw, appears again 
upon the scene, marries his rival's 
widow,—and gradually oblivion falls 
upon the struggles and plottings. 
Only the picture of the Lady of Fort 
St. John, on the ramparts, in the 
smoke of battle, encouraging her men 
with dauntless courage in the face of 
odds, relieves the story of its sordid 
commonplaceness. 

English and French succeed each 
other for a few years in control at 
Pentagoét; for in 1654, by orders of 
Cromwell, the English take posses- 
sion. But the scene changes with the 
advent of the remarkable man whose 
name is forever associated with the 
peninsula. A brave soldier, a man of 


strong intellect and liberal mind, unit- 
ing the graces of the Frenchman with 
the keenness of the pioneer and the 
prompt courage of the soldier, a man 
undoubtedly maligned by his enemies, 
possessing in great abundance human 
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faults and human passions, but strong 
and vigorous, with many good im- 
pulses, who was of much service in the 
small field of action to which he be- 
took himself,—such is Jean Vincent 
Castin, Baron of St. Castin in the re- 
gion of the Pyrenees. We see him, 
with his faithful missionary working 
beside him, with his Indian wife and 
her children, the elder of whom, An- 
selm, is heir at once of the chief 
sachemship of the Tarratines and of 
the ancient French barony of St. 
Castin. Sometimes they are out on 
warlike expeditions—this French 
soldier and the savage warriors who 
love and follow him. More often his 
voice is raised for peace and in pro- 
test against the French who sell 
brandy to the Indians and thus spread 
demoralization which it is hard for 
him and his missionary to overcome. 
Certainly in the French wars the Eng- 
lish suffer far less from the Tarratines, 
under the influence of Castin and his 
son, than from the tribes in other 
parts of New England. 

By and by the scene shifts again. 
In 1759 Governor Pownall, on his 
way from establishing the fort at Fort 
Point, records: “To the east [of Long 
Island] is another bay, called by the 
French Pentagoét or Pentooskeag, 
where I saw the ruins of a French 
settlement, which from the scite and 
nature of the houses, and the remains 
of fields and orchards, had been once 
a pleasant habitation: One’s heart felt 
sorrow that it had ever been de- 
stroyed.” <A few years later the first 
permanent English settlers begin to 
arrive—in 1767—and a new era be- 
gins in the checkered history of the 
peninsula, known for some time now 
as Majabiguyduce, a name with about 
as many spellings as there are people 
to write it, and which we have already 
met with in the account of Allerton’s 
settlement, in the form of Matche- 
biguatus. 

Now the Revolution has opened; 
and with the year 1779 come the Brit- 
ish under General Francis McLean 
and fortify the peninsula. Fort 
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George is built on the high ground, 
commanding the surrounding coun- 
try. Captain Mowatt, with three 
sloops of war and some small trans- 
ports, holds the harbor. There is 
rumor of an attacking force sent out 
by the General Court of Massachu- 
setts, and the work of fortifying is 
hastily pushed, the inhabitants being 
pressed into service. Some of them 
render willing aid. It is even said 
that there are those here who en- 
couraged the British to seize this 
vantage ground of the Bay. Soon 
the Massachusetts fleet appears, an 
imposing squadron, nineteen armed 
vessels, carrying three hundred and 
forty-four guns, with twenty-four 
transports. An overwhelming force 
this; and at the time of the first attack 
General McLean stands in the fort 
with the flag halliards in hand, ready 
to strike his colors. But there is in- 
competence on the part of the Massa- 
chusetts commodore, Saltonstall, and 
lack of discipline on the part of the 
force generally. A landing is made, 
there is a gallant fight, but the troops 
are poorly supported by the fleet, and 
the fort holds out. The siege is ob- 
stinate, but after three weeks the 
Americans are compelled by the ap- 
proach of a powerful British fleet to 
withdraw; their vessels are caught 
like rats in a hole in the upper Bay; 
there is a sharp chase, with very little 
fighting; and shameful disaster closes 
the record of the expedition—on ac- 
count of which Saltonstall is court- 
martialed and cashiered for cowardice. 

Since all the stage accessories and 
the gift of omnipresence are at the dis- 
posal of the dreamer, we may perhaps 
recall that wild and stormy night in 
June, 1780, when General Wadsworth, 
a prisoner with a wounded arm in the 
barracks of Fort George waiting ship- 
ment to England, makes ready with a 
companion, Major Burton, for escape. 
Favored by the rattle and roll of the 
thunder, they make their way out of 
the barracks by a hole cut in the board 
ceiling, successfully elude the guards 
of a strongly garrisoned fort, let them- 














selves down over the walls, cross the 
moat, and find their way to liberty, 
thus obtaining the only triumph won 
by American soldiers on the penin- 
sula of Castine. After the fiasco of 
1779 the British occupation continues 
uninterfered with until peace secures 
independence. 

More years pass, and the last act in 
the military drama of which Castine 
has been the scene begins. The year 
1813 finds a small garrison at the fort, 
increased slightly in the following 
year. because of threatening news 
from Halifax. Our British cousins 
appreciate the value of this post, and 
an imposing armament arrives in the 
harbor on the first of September. 
There are ten transports and a mili- 
tary force of thirty-five hundred men, 
veterans of Wellington’s army, com- 
manded by Lieutenant General Sir 
John C. Sherbrooke, under convoy of 
a squadron of three 74-gun ships of 
the line, two frigates, two sloops and 
one schooner. The small garrison 
would be foolish to attempt to hold 
Castine against this force, and again 
St. George’s cross floats over Fort 
George. Thoroughly fortified and 
defended, the peninsula is a station 
from which Maine shipping can be 
seriously injured, and many prizes are 
brought into the harbor. But no 
attempt to dislodge the invaders is 
made. Neither at Washington nor at 
Boston does this hostile occupancy 
appear to disturb the authorities. 
Governor Strong of Massachusetts, 
for his masterly inactivity, is cele- 
brated in the blunt sarcasm of the day 
as “the hero of Castine’; but he is not 
stirred to action by the taunt, and only 
when peace has been declared do the 
British depart. 

So visions of the past crowd upon 
us, until a fresh breeze sweeps the 
waters of the Bay and brings us back 
to the present. There are clearings 
now where once the ancient forest 
fringed the shore. Brisk little steam- 
ers and natty yachts enliven the waters 
in place of the canoe of the Tarratine, 
the strange vessels of the early voy- 
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agers, the men of war, and the old- 
time fishing fleet. The town is rest- 
ful now, after all its experience of 
strife and war. Even the lively days 
of its commerce and fishery and grow- 
ing wealth are past; its fort is a pleas- 
ure ground; the grass grows undis- 
turbed upon its batteries; its fish- 
wharves moulder in disuse; and over 
it settles calmly the peace of ail the 
years. 

Castine has had its day of military 
and commercial importance, and that 
day is past. Now it looks for a main- 
tenance of prosperity to those who 
come to it in summer time to enjoy its 
free airs, its beautiful scenery and its 
quiet amusements. Forty years ago 
Castine was a wealthy town, its ship- 
ping was extensive, its docks were 
crowded with vessels. From _ the 
earliest colonial times this was an im- 
portant trading point. From the be- 
ginning of the Revolution to the 
opening of this century there was a 
decline and then a steady growth, 
only interrupted by the embargo. 
Ship-building was actively carried on 
from 1820 to 1850. The valuation of 
the town tells the story of its commer- 
cial rise and decline. In 1820 it was 
$28,686; in 1830, $371,560; in 1850, 
$597,390; in 1860, $812,840; and in 
1870 it had dropped almost fifty per 
cent, to $461,343. Since that year 
there has been a farther falling off. 
In the days of its activity its cod and 
mackerel fleet was well known on the 
Grand Banks and in Baie Chaleur, 
and wide areas of fish-flakes lined the 
shore opposite the town. But the 
fishing interest suffered, like that of 
many of our coast towns, from the re- 
peal of the bounty law; again, in com- 
mon with other Maine towns the ship- 
building industry felt the decline fol- 
lowing the war; and changed com- 
mercial conditions have left Castine 
too far from the large markets and the 
great arteries of trade to retain any 
commercial importance. Its custom 
house is now little more than an idle 
show. 

Castine’s social history is an inter- 
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esting study. In the old days of 
prosperity there were three classes 
very strongly marked—the wealthy 
ship-owners, merchant princes of 
their day and place; the middle class 
of tradesmen and artisans; and the 
lower class, sailors of various nation- 
alities, and those who congregate 
along the water-side in active seaport 
towns. In that part of the town were 
the sailors’ boarding-houses and the 
rough, coarse life of Jack ashore. 
There were the scenes which Mr. 
Noah Brooks, a Castine man, has best 
described: 


‘That part of the saline shore of Fairport 
[the name under which Castine is thinly dis- 
guised in Mr. Brooks’s ‘*Tales of the Maine 
Coast ”] which lies between Jarvis’s and Per- 
kins’s wharves, sweeping inward with a flat- 
tened curve a scant eighth of a mile, was and 
is known as Oakum Bay. There were the 
sailor boarding-houses, there the coasting 
and fishing schooners of the port were 
beached for submarine repairs, and there was 
the wide-doored boat-house where three or 
four old women sat in the sun spinning into 
yarn the oakum picked from ropes and cables 
that had been weathered by gales off Cape 
Horn, bleached in the fiery suns of India and 
the South Pacific, or mildewed by the ever- 
lasting fogs of the Grand Banks. . . . Water 
Street here skirts the inner edge of the little 
bay, dustily or muddily meandering along 
the bluffy bank that overhangs the beach. 
At odd intervals on the crumbling marge of 
this ragged bank were dotted the weather- 
beaten shelters of the oakum-pickers and 
fisher folk. . . The beach was garnished with 
seadrift of every imaginable description. 
Here was a tar-kettle, there a lobster-pot, an 
aged pound-net, the skeleton of an ancient 
jolly-boat, the battered figure-head of a once 
proud ship, now the sport of village children, 
and here a sheave block or a tangle of run- 
ning rigging. These bits of wrack and 
waste, mingled with sun-whitened seaweed 
and eel-grass, imparted to the classic shores 
that indescribable marine flavor which is an 
everlasting memory to each wandering son 
and daughter of the coast of Maine.” 


This lowest stratum of society has 
almost disappeared with the condi- 
tions which created it, and the line be- 
tween the upper and middle classes is 
less marked, now that the great for- 
tunes have vanished. This change 
has produced a simple, self-respect- 


ing, intelligent, democratic society, 
such as it is good to see. 

Over on the point, near the light- 
house, are the beautiful woods, to be 
preserved as a town park through the 
public spirit of their owner, and at 
that end of the town are appearing the 
attractive summer homes of the latest 
invaders of Castine’s historic ground. 
Thus far these temporary residents— 
and the same is true of the guests at 
the hotels—have been in sympathy 
with the traditions of the place and 
have shown no desire to Bar-Harbor- 
ize the old town. May the day be far 
distant when such a spirit shows itself, 
—for when it does the peculiar charm 
of Castine will have gone, never to 
return. 

The town that was “never without 
a garrison from 1630 to 1783” is well 
supplied with reminders of its several 
military occupations, possessing dis- 
tinct remains of more than a dozen 
forts and batteries. The walls of Fort 
George are in a good state of preser- 
vation. This was a somewhat exten- 
sive fortification, the main walls be- 
tween the corner bastions being two 
hundred and twenty-five and two 
hundred and thirty feet in length. 
The walk around the parapet unfolds 
a magnificent view in every direction; 
for this fort is on the highest land in 
the centre of the town. At various 
vantage points around the shore are 
small batteries belonging to the same 
period as the fort; and on the water 
front, near the harbor entrance, is a 
small square fort, built in 1811, and 
still owned by the United States,— 
Fort Madison, popularly known as 
“the United States fort.” Anti- 
quarian interest gathers especially 
about the old French fort of D’Aul- 
nay, close by the shore. The fort was 
a structure of considerable size, prob- 
ably not far from one hundred and 
thirty feet square inside, having eight 
pointed bastions and mounting six- 
teen guns. There was a chapel, with 
belfry, built over the gate, a magazine, 
guard-house, quarters for officers, 
soldiers and laborers, and outside the 
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fort a cattle house. Excavations 
have revealed many remains of walls, 
pavement and trenches; but appar- 
ently there has been a washing away 
of the shore by tides, which has taken 
a part of the fort with it. 

The harbor of Castine is a part of 
the Bagaduce River, which reaches 
well inland and expands into great 
bays in Penobscot and Brooksville. 
By the Narrows from the Southern 
Bay there is access to a series of water 
courses, extending along the western 
boundary of the town of Brooksville 
to Walker’s Pond, which never should 
have lost its pretty Indian name, Lake 
Minnewaukon. This brings the boat- 
man to a point within a half mile of 


A FALSE 
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Eggemoggin Reach. These long 
stretches of inland waters, in conjunc- 
tion with those of the open bay, give 
exceptional opportunities for boating 
of all kinds, from the canoe to the 
largest yacht; and it may well be im- 
agined that the water sports and 
scenes about Castine are of great 
variety. Perchance the white sails of 
its pleasure fleet may bring back some 
of the prosperity which passed with 
the merchantmen and fishermen of 
old. 

Such are some of the scenes and 
thoughts to be gathered in this latter- 
day search for Norumbega, and thus 
is the fair promise of the ancient 
dreamers realized. 


NOTE. 


By Samuel Hoyt. 


I heard the chimes ring out their evensong —- 


C) NE night, upon the city’s Sunday calm 


An “Ave,” swelling through the twilight hour 
In cadences full-toned and deep and strong. 
But midway of the sacred strains there came 
One false, discordant note, that jarred 
Upon my listening ear and all 
The solemn rhythm of the music marred. 
And now, however sweet the spell 
They cast upon me, when at eventide 
I listen, still I seem to hear 
That one false, inharmonious note beside. 


And so a life to works of virtue given 
Through patient years of service to its kind 
Shall scatter seeds of love with liberal hand, 
And to the tempter seem both deaf and blind, 
And pass along the way that mortals tread, 
With face serene, bespeaking inward calm, 
And the world, looking on, shall see 
The constant beauty of a holy psalm. 
And then, one fateful day, some untoward step 
The feet shall take, the angel fall 
Down from the shining heights, and on the limbs 
Be set some manacle of human thrall; 
And ever after, though that life be pure 
As dewdrop on the flower, the world shall tell 
How that sweet soul, still reaching toward the light, 
In one dark hour of temptation fell. 
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By Edward Clarence Plummer. 


O you think you'll 
spend the summer 
here? Well, it’s 
a pretty place; 
and, since the city 
folks begun build- 
in’ them __ red- 
topped cottages 
over there the 
neighbors are 
sayin’ that the 

town’ll soon be a big summer resort 
like Bar Harbor. But I dun’no. 
I’d rather see the place the way ’twas 
forty year ago. It was lively round 
here then. Why, I’ve seen fifty 
smacks anchored in that harbor, and 
every one of ’em owned and manned 
by men and boys from right round 
here. That shore was lined with fish- 
flakes, and every boy of spirit knew 
the “Banks” before he’d turned 
sixteen. 

I liked our fishin’ schooners better’n 
the fancy craft you see there now, 
with all their brass and colored woods; 
and the fish houses, with rugged boys, 
in oil-skins and sea boots, talkin’ and 
laughin’ free and easy like round ’em, 
took my eye better’n painted cottages, 
like them up there, with all their fancy 
chairs and awnin’s. Maybe you'll say 
it’s because I’m old; but I think the 
years when our big fleet of fishermen 
was reckoned with the best along the 
whole Maine coast was better for the 
place than these few weeks of summer 
visitors, who stay jest long enough to 
make our boys uneasy for the city, 
and ‘give us empty houses to look at 
most the year. 

I dun’no much about your city life 
—it never interested me; but I know 
lots of people that come down here 
look as if they’d feel a good deal better 
if they stayed here right along. Why, 
there’s city men, who ought to be right 
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in their prime, what our boys, that 
ain’t eighteen, could lay down on this 
sand faster’n they could get their feet 
under ’em; and men that ain’t seen 
fifty wearin’ glasses because they say 
their eyesight’s failin’ ’em! 

Now I can see and hear as well as 
when I was a boy—and that’s better’n 
most of ’em. You mind that signal 
comin’ off the sea—that drawn-out 
sound as if some monster of the deep 
was moanin’ in pain? That’s the 
whistlin’ buoy off Sunken Ledges, 
pitchin’ a little to the last of that east- 
erly roll. Now if your eyes were up 
to the old man’s you’d see it when the 
water heaves it up—look, there it is, 
that black speck jest abaft the 
schooner. But there, your eyes ain’t 
much good on the sea. What! you're 
goin’ to use a glass? Well, young 
men ain’t now what they used to be. 
Why, we didn’t have a boy in my time 
that couldn’t ha’ picked that up as 
easy as if it was a barrel in the harbor, 
and he’d never thought of a glass. 

“You'd think we’d find that sound 
there sort of dismal?” Well, I sup- 
pose it might seem so to some; but I 
like to hear it. It always seems to me 
as if it meant to mind us of Mark 
Evans, and the trip he made out there. 
You see the monument over yonder 
by the maple? That’s Mark’s. Yes, 
it’s somethin’ rather nice for these 
parts, or for any place, I reckon, but if 
twas twice as big and cost a mint of 
money, it couldn’t pay one half what 
them that put it there owe to him that’s 
under it. 

You never heard about it? Then 
I’ll tell you. I always like to let folks 
know that story; for Mark was jest as 
if he’d been ason to me. He took his 
first cruise in my schooner—and a 
likely boy I found him. He was 
lightnin’ in the riggin’, would go any- 
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where in any weather, liked to be busy 
round the craft, wanted to do a whole 
man’s work; and when I brought him 
home from that first voyage I told his 
mother that he had the makin’ of a 
cap’n in him. He was like his father 
—and a better man than he was never 
laid a smack out on the “Banks.” 

I kept the boy with me for ’most five 
years—and did my duty by him. I 
ain’t afraid to face old Cap’n Evans at 
the judgment and have him ask me 
for his son. And Mark, he came to 
look on me as if [ was his father. 
Many a night, when the trawls were 
stowed and the work on the smack 
was done, he’d set down by me on the 
house and tell me what he’d planned 
to do when he become a man; how 
he’d have a schooner of his own and 
build a new house for his mother, so’s 
to keep her livin’ like a lady. That 
seemed to be the thing he’d set his 
heart on; for his mother had seen hard 
times ever sence her husband went 
down in that November storm and left 
her little but the cottage over yonder 
and this boy who’d jest turned six. 
But she never lived to see him cap’n, 
nor to have him build the new house 
as he’d planned; for the year before he 
bought into a vessel she died. But 
that boy had made her life a happy 
one ever sence he begun to earn a sea- 
man’s wages; and I guess the com- 
fort and the pride she took in him— 
for he was reckoned one o’ the likeliest 
lads about here—was somethin’ that 
new. houses and silk dresses couldn’t 
take the place of. 

Mark kept the old place—he said 
he didn’t want to sell his mother’s 
things; and when he wasn’t on the 
water he made his home there. It 
was a tidy sort of sailor’s quarters, and 
I used to like to go over there and 
spend an evenin’ with him— it seemed 
so like old times. 

When he was twenty-four he bought 
his schooner; and proud he was the 
day he took her out. How he 
laughed when I asked him if he didn’t 
want a mate and told him I was lookin’ 
for a job! He did good work—you 
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see he knew the business. He had 
the snap, and pushed his craft for all 
‘twas worth. He made good runs, he 
had good luck, he didn’t seem to 
suffer in the gales like most of us, and 
people come to call him “Lucky 
Evans.” I was proud of him. I'd 
brought him up, and liked to have him 
show his trainin’. 

Mark made good money. He 
didn’t throw it away, either. He 
come to be reckoned one of the well- 
to-do young men; and there warn’t a 
woman in the town who had a girl old 
enough to marry—and some of ’em 
‘most old enough to be the poor boy’s 
mother—but was tryin’ to make a 
match for her with Mark. But he 
didn’t seem to care for any of ’em. I 
used to ask him why he didn’t marry; 
and then he’d laugh and say nobody’d 
have a homely chap like him—which 
wasn’t so, for Mark was a handsome 
youngster, six feet in his stockin’s and 
straight as a bran-new spar. He'd 
the manly sort of face you'd fancy, 
with honest blue eyes that always 
made you think there was a little 
laugh hidin’ under his brown mous- 
tache. So I come to reckon Mark as 
one of the men that think so much of 
business that they don’t get time to 
think of marryin’. But you see [ 
didn’t understand the boy. He 
hadn’t seen the right one then—and 
I wish he never had! 

You see that big white house out 
on the “Point”? That’s Cap’n Ham- 
ilton’s place. The cap’n made his 
money when ships were ships; when 
you could build a hull and run in debt 
for riggin’, knowin’ that you could 
pay for it out of the first voyage.* 
He was a seaman, every inch of him; 
and when he come to give up sailor life 
he couldn’t seem to live without salt 
water. So he built that house out on 
the “Point,” where he could smell the 
brine, and passed his days out on 
that front piazza with his spyglass, 
watchin’ the vessels workin’ down the 
coast. He’d read the barometer 








* A common practice among builders during the palmy 
days of American shipping. 
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every mornin’, jest as if he was at sea, 
and he’d sometimes tell the women 
folks, when they had clothes out on 
the line, to make things snug and look 
out for a squall. 

They used to say the old man was 
an ugly one on shipboard—and he 
seemed a good deal that way on the 
shore; but he had one of the best 
wives a man was ever blest with; and 
while the two boys seemed to be like 
her, the daughter Ruth took after the 
old man. She was pretty as a picture 
—and she knew it, and knew that 
everybody else did, which I never like 
to see in anybody; but when you met 
her out there on the shore, the big 
black teasin’ eyes and the wavy hair, 
that sort of framed her pretty face, 
made you forget the proud curve of 
her lip, and you found you had to sort 
of love her, even if you was an old 
man that ought to be past such things. 
Maybe it was because she had his dis- 
position; but, anyway, Ruth always 
was the cap’n’s pet, and though he’d 
storm so fiercely sometimes when she 
wanted what the old man thought she 
shouldn’t have, she’d somehow put 
her cheek agin his face and laugh at 
him and talk until she got exactly 
what she wanted,—when she’d kiss 
him for a good old dad and run away. 
I used to think sometimes he crossed 
the girl because he liked to have her 
coax him round—and I rather think 
so now. 

Her folks were sort of “upper- 
crust” among us at the village—they 
only called on families that kept a 
hired girl; but after she’d come back 
from boardin’ school, and Mark was 
reckoned one of the promisin’ cap’ns 
on the coast, he used to go among the 
best of ’em, and there warn’t no house 
in these parts to which that man 
warn’t welcome. That’s how he 
come to fall in love with Ruth. He 
used to see her when she was a little 
school girl; but he was poor and had 
to wear patched clothes, while she had 
handsome dresses and was rather 
proud; and he’s told me how he used 
to look at her and wonder if he’d ever 
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be so he could dress as well and speak 
as free to her as some of the richer 
cap’n’s sons did—and then he’d 
laugh, for he was makin’ money them 
times and dressed as well as anybody 
round. 

The cap’n asked him up there pretty 
often. Bein’ a first-class seaman, he 
picked a man out with a sailor’s eye. 
He knew that Mark had talent for his 
business,—he’d made his reputation; 
and he knew the woman that could 
get him for a husband was sure to be 
well cared for and would have a happy 
home, if an honest-hearted man of 
means could make one. So he picked 
Mark for his daughter’s husband, and 
most of the youngsters thought the 
boy in luck. I know he did himself. 
I guess he’d kept away from love 
so long that when he did give 
up to it he give up heart and soul; 
and a happier lad never walked these 
shores. 

“And Ruth?” Well, 
queer. I don’t believe 
cared for him. Of course she liked 
him—everybody had to—and of 
course she liked to carry off the one 
young man that all the girls round 
had been settin’ caps for ever sence he 
showed the kind of man he was. Still, 
the old man seemed to think he’d 
make a match of it and used to do his 
best to help the thing along. He’d 
ask Mark up there of an evenin’, have 
Ruth play pieces on the organ, and 
then he’d slyly slip his cable and leave 
the young folks there. Sometimes I 
think Ruth then intended to let her 
father manage things—at any rate 
folks come to look on it as somethin’ 
settled; and then was wlten you ought 
to seen Mark Evans!. He seemed to 
think he’d something grand to live for. 
He kept his vessel movin’ night and 
day. You couldn’t catch him loafin’, 
you couldn’t make him wait. When 
the nasty easters, loaded with squalls 
and fogs, drove other craft to shelter, 
Mark held his course. When even 
pilot boats would leave the open to 
ride a gale out under some safe lee, 
you'd see a three-reefed schooner 
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smashin’ through the white-caps,— 
and ’twould be Mark’s. 

He talked to me of a new house he 
should build over there by the maple 
—he seemed to trust’me just the same 
as when he was a boy, and told me 
things I know he’d never breathe to 
another soul; but when I asked him 
once when he thought they’d marry, 
he turned away and said, “Not yet 
awhile.” Ruth didn’t want to hurry, 
and he wanted her to take her time. 
I thought then she was only tryin’ to 
put him off, but I never dared to hint 
it, for he was so wrapped up in her 
that you’d better have struck him in 
the face than say a word that might 
seem anything but praise for her. 

Then come the winter of ’78. That 
was a hard one for the fishin’ vessels, 
and few went out of here exceptin’ 
Mark’s. You couldn’t keep him 
back. But he was home for Christ- 
mas, and that night the old man gave 
a Christmas party for Ruth. Wild 
weather ‘twas that evenin’. There'd 
been a southeast snowstorm all the 
day, and when the night come the 
weather was so thick you couldn’t see 
a yard ahead for snow. But you 
could hear the breakers poundin’ on 
the ledges, and the spray, that came 
drivin’ up in sheets from below, 
showed an ugly sea was runnin’. 

But the cap’n’s house was all ablaze 
with light streamin’ out through the 
clouds of snow that drove against the 
windows, and the big company was at 
its merriest when a gun was heard off 
toward the harbor ledges, and every- 
one there knew it meant a vessel in 
distress. That savin’ station wasn’t 
built at that time; but there were men 
around who never knew what ’twas to 
fear the sea—and one of them was 
Mark. He straightened up the min- 
ute that the gun spoke; he didn’t 
stop to ask to be excused, but sayin’, 
with a nod, “We're needed yonder,” 
he grabbed his hat and put down 
through the storm. 

They found jest what they feared — 
a vessel in the snow-storm had lost 
her bearin’s and brought up on the 
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ledges before she knew her danger. 
There she hung, with the rough rock 
fast in her broken plankin’, which had 
stove abreast the foremast step, a big 
three-master— we thought  three- 
masters somethin’ big in them days; 
but she was light, and we knew if she 
didn’t break to pieces in the seaway 
there was an even chance to get her 
off. She lay where you see that 
breaker makin’ now and then, not a 
hundred rods from Hamilton’s house; 
but the outer ledge give her a little 
shelter, or she’d have gone to pieces 
in that storm. 

On board was Harold Stewart, the 
managin’ owner’s son; and’ when 
he’d seen that he was no use there, 
and found the cabin floor was under 
water, he climbed into Mark’s dory, 
and was landed on the beach where 
the old cap’n was rushin’ up and down, 
hallooin’ orders that nobody minded, 
and tellin’ what to do to save the craft. 
As soon as Stewart landed he grabbed 
him by the arm and dragged him to 
the house, tellin’ him no ship-wrecked 
man should lack a shelter as long as 
those walls stood. 

Stewart was one of these young 
gentlemen that seem to always take 
with girls. He’d a pleasant face, 
though jest a little girlish, an easy way 
about him, and a pleasant word for 
all; but he never seemed to me one 
half the man that Mark was, though 
he always spoke me fair and warn’t a 
stuck-up fellow. 

So ’twas he come to enter Hamil- 
ton’s house; and there the old man 
made him stay while the wreckers 
were at work—the vessel bein’ left in 
young Stewart’s charge. It took 
some time. They tried to float her, 
and they couldn’t do it; the tugs 
pulled at her, but she wouldn’t budge, 
and finally they had to put down ways 
and launch her jest as you launch a 
vessel from the yard.* 

They made slow headway, for the 
snow storms and the ice bothered the 


*The exact experience of the three-masted schooner 
William C. French, on Fuller’s Ledge, off Small Point, 
Maine, in the open sea for three months in 1889; remaining 
there through two quite heavy gales. 
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men, and many a day the young man 
spent at the house with Ruth. For 
his father had been one of the men for 
whom the old cap’n sailed, and when 
he found that out he wouldn’t hear of 
Harold goin’ away. And I guess the 
young man didn’t want to when he got 
acquainted—he seemed to find things 
good enough right there. I saw he 
didn’t hurry things the way he might 
have if he’d been livin’ in a fish-house 
instead of in the mansion on the 
“Point.” He only had a small crew, 
and he warn’t particular to have ’em 
work when the thermometer got a 
trifle low or when a little snow was 
flyin’. But finally they got the craft 
away, and then he had to leave. 

But when he went he took Mark’s 
chances with him. I saw Ruth warn’t 
the same as before that young man 
come. She didn’t seem to be so lively 
as she had been; and when she made 
her father take her to the city to visit 
at her aunt’s, | knew ’twas more be- 
cause she hoped to meet young 
Stewart there than that she’d found 
she loved her aunt so much. 

The followin’ summer he come 
down again—said he’d found out the 
“Head” was one of the finest places 
on the whole Maine coast; and of 
course he boarded at the cap’n’s 
house. He brought a yacht down 
with him—one of them high-sparred 
skimmin’ dishes that only a city chap 
would have around; and he and Ruth 
went sailin’ half their time. I guess 
he thought a good deal of the girl— 
he used to set on the piazza and lis’n 
to the old man’s ship-yarns by the 
hour, and it must have been somethin’ 
pretty strong that could hold him up 
tothem. I guess the cap’n saw which 
way the wind blew; but old man 
Stewart was a rich one, whose son 
needn’t turn his hand to do a stroke of 
work unless he wanted to, and I guess 
he thought it best to help the thing 
along, heavin’ Mark Evans over- 
board. 

Now Mark was gone ’most all this 
time, pushin’ his work so as to get 
things in good trim when Ruth 
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should say the word. Like an honest- 
hearted boy he never thought a thing 
of Stewart’s bein’ there. He knew 
the fathers had been friends for years, 
and nothin’ seemed more natural than 
that this young man should visit down 
at Hamilton’s. He looked on things 
as good as settled tween him and 
Ruth, and so he didn’t feel the least 
upset to find the young man there. 

That Christmas brought another 
party at the cap’n’s, with fewer people 
there than at the other one; but among 
them were the parents of young Stew- 
art,—and then the engagement of 
that man and little Ruth was formally 
announced. They were married in 
the spring. 

“And Mark?” While the girl was 
single he seemed to have some sort of 
notion that she warn’t wholly lost to 
him. I don’t know, but he seemed to 
think that somethin’ would turn up to 
bring her back. Of course he never 
spoke of her to me nor I to him—I 
wouldn’t dared; but I saw the thing 
was eatin’ out his heart. But when 
they’d married, and gone off to the 
city, the old life, that had made the boy 
a leader here, seemed to go out of 
Mark. He made a few more trips, 
but had no luck. The fares he took 
didn’t pay for his expenses, the men 
found fault at sailin’ out with him, so 
finally he sold his famous schooner 
and settled down to live alone in his 
mother’s little house up there. He 
bought a fishin’ boat, a double-ender, 
and used to run down to the shoals 
outside—for one of them Hampton 
boats’ll make good weather where 
your fancy yacht would have to run to 
harbor*; but he brought small 
catches from these trips. I noticed he 
never anchored on the best grounds 
where the other small boats lay, but 
would run ’way off to the east’ard, 
till he was hull-down from the other 
men. He seemed to want to be soli- 
tary, and everybody understood and 
let him be. They knew what ’twas 
that changed him, and they felt for 
him; but all had hard words for the 


* The general opinion of Maine fishermen. 
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girl they knew had led him on until 
his life had growed a part of her and 
then had coldly thrown him off. 

I always thought that marriage sort 
of turned his head, for he warn’t at all 
the man he used to be. He took no 
notice of old friends, or passed ’em 
with a word or hasty nod; he never 
joined ’em on the wharf when a craft 
come from the “Banks,” or at the 
clambakes over on the shore where 
the young people always liked to 
gather and where Mark had always 
been a leadin’ spirit. He seemed to 
have a kindly heart toward all, but 
people’s presence sort of troubled him 
—he seemed to want to be alone. 
Maybe he found some comfort by him- 
self in livin’ with the memories of 
things that had been; and maybe when 
there warn’t a person round to inter- 
rupt his thoughts, he’d dream himself 
back where he had been when his life 
had been so happy and in his fancy call 
her to his side. 

Each year the Stewarts come to 
pass the summer at Ruth’s old home; 
and then the man seemed brighter. 
Somethin’ of his old self would come 
to him; he’d have a little of Mark 
Evans’ springy step, and his eyes 
warn't always lookin’ at the ground. 
He never tried to meet her, though he 
knew when she was here; and when 
they chanced to come across each 
other, he’d never more than pass the 
time of day, though she spoke kindly, 
as if she felt some pity to see the 
change in him. 

But when their little boy, their only 
child, was large enough to wander on 
the beach, Mark chose him for a favor- 
ite. He liked to have the little fellow 
near him, would make and rig him 
boats and help him sail ’em, would fix 
his fishin’ line and watch about the 
water to see the boy was comin’ to no 
harm. That youngster seemed to 
bring a bit of the old life back. His 
company seemed better than that of 
any of the old-time friends, and he 
come to look with longin’ for the 
summer and to show a deeper silence 
after the lad had gone. 
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As the boy grew, he took him sailin’ 
—and that was the little one’s great 
delight, for he had the sea-taste of his 
grandsire in him and the ocean took 
his fancy from the first. Mark taught 
the boy to row and hand the sheets; 
and how the youngster crowed that 
day he took the tiller and brought 
Mark’s boat in from the ledge without 
a hand from Mark, who sat before 
him on the thwart and showed a sort 
of comfort in the little one’s delight! 
So the lad become as much a sailor as 
our own boys brought up here in their 
father’s boats. 

The summer that the boy become 
fourteen he teased his father for a sail- 
boat. He wanted one that he could 
sail himself; and finally his father, 
who could never bear to disappoint 
the boy, bought him the one he 
wanted. She was a pretty craft—a 
good deal like the cat-boat you see 
there by the pier; and wasn’t that lad 
proud! At first you’d see him in it all 
the time. He had to take Mark out 
in her, of course, and show him how 
she’d point and carry sail. The praise 
she got from this old friend made the 
lad’s happiness complete, though the 
man warned him that a boat like that 
was never meant to run in choppy 
seas. For quite a time the boy was 
very cautious and never took his yacht 
outside the point; but then of course 
the very fact that he was told to make 
no longer trips jest made him want to 
venture off the shore. One day he 
sailed out to the island, when no one 
watched him, and came back without 
trouble. That made him sure his 
little craft could do as well as many a 
bigger boat if she was tried—and he 
made up his mind to prove it. 

The whistlin’ buoy was placed out 
there that summer, and he made up 
his mind he’d go to it—and go to it 
alone. He’d often watched the open 


sea, and knew it sometimes stayed as 
smooth all day as the water in the 
harbor, and he felt sure enough his 
yacht could sail it without trouble. 
He never hinted of his plan to anyone, 
because he knew they’d put a stop to 
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it; sO no one even knew when he set 
out that pleasant August afternoon 
until his father, half asleep out in the 
hammock on the Hamilton piazza, 
happened to see a sail beyond the 
island and, wakin’ up to find out what 
it was, made out his boy’s boat, slidin’ 
off to sea, toward the big whistle that 
was softly callin’, moved by the little 
western breeze. 

Still they never thought at that time 
what his aim was. They thought he 
only wanted to try his new ship in 
blue water and would tack for home 
after he’d made the test; and so the 
father laughed at the youngster’s 
pluck and joked the cap’n that he’d 
made the boy a buccaneer even be- 
fore he’d got his growth, while the old 
man seemed to take a pleasure in the 
notion that twas his bold blood told 
there. 

But still the boat kept on. The 
western breeze begun to strengthen, it 
growed unsteady while the yacht was 
almost hull-down from the shore, but 
still he held his course—and then 
they grew uneasy. They looked to 
see him come about each minute, they 
blew the fog-horn—a signal to come 
home; but if he heard the call he 
never showed it, for through the glass 
they saw him settin’ there, puttin’ his 
craft directly for the buoy. 

Then the old sea-dog’s eyes begun 
to work uneasy, for, watchin’ the little 
boat away out on the ocean, he’d seen 
some bits of ugly clouds creep over 
the horizon’s line. The father didn’t 
know them signals’ meanin’ as the 
cap’n did, and quite a while the old 
man watched ’em before he spoke his 
fears. He hoped the boy might see 
’em and run in for the land, so that 
before the wind struck he’d be in 
where there’d be less danger from the 
seas. The clouds grew bigger, the 
sky put out more danger signals, but 
still the boy kept on; though the old 
man, with his eye glued to the spy- 
glass, saw that the lad suspected what 
was comin’and kept a turnin’ round to 
watch the clouds. At last he reached 
the buoy, and swung around it and 
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started on his run back home. It 
made the reach a close one, but there 
was a chance he’d do it if the wind 
would only hold and the storm keep 
back a bit. 

You’ve seen a summer squall come 
down these shores? The sky’ll be 
clear, or perhaps some bits of white- 
ness ll go driftin’ overhead. The 
sun’ll shine as if ’twould burn the 
world and the heat’ll almost wilt you 
to the ground. The air’ll become so 
hot you'll feel as if you couldn’t 
breathe it, while the sea’ll fall flat and 
seem to glow under the scorchin’ 
sun. Then, away out on the hori- 
zon’s rim, you'll see a dark bank creep 
above the line, so small at first some 
people wouldn’t mind it; but seamen 
know it means an ugly wind’s behind, 
pushin’ its sullen forces to the fight.* 
Up through the sky the storm battal- 
ions sweep, buryin’ the blue beneath 
their rollin’ masses, hidin’ the sun it- 
self, sendin’ a gloom across the life- 
less sea, and puttin’ a chill like fear 
upon the air. The song birds stop 
their pipin’ in the trees, the sea gulls 
send a harsh note from the rocks, and 
everything seems waitin’ for the battle 
between the sky and sea. Then 
comes a hush. The sails still on the 
water hang idle from the mast; the 
boat lays like a log upon the ocean, 
rollin’ a little to the dyin’ waves. 
Then from the quarter where the 
storm cloud first appeared you see a 
dark streak rushin’ down the ocean, 
its front line plain as if it was a ledge 
and black as if the spirit of the storm 
was spurrin’ on the vanguards of his 
wrath. Then, with a blast, the 
shrinkin’ air is smitten, the wind runs 
round the compass to strike its vic- 
tims on every side at once, the sail- 
boat’s rail is plunged beneath the 
hissin’ water, and only a sailor’s hand 
can keep the craft afloat. The gusts 
increase in power; the sleepin’ ocean, 
whipped into sudden life, rises in 


*One of these squalls swept over Boothbay Harbor, 
Maine, August 3, 1895, catching Dr. J. H. Robinson’s cat- 
boat and drowning his sons, Frank and Richard, who were 
out in it. On August 24, a similar one capsized the Mo//ie 
R., Boothbay, drowning a boy and the landlord of the 
Samoset House. They come up very suddenly. 
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wrath beneath the spurnin’ wind and, 
in a helpless fury, flings from its jaws 
the angry foam that flies as white-caps 
over all the sea. Ill fares the boat 
caught out at such a time unless the 
tiller’s held by one who knows the 
tricky waters and how to cheat the 
wind. 

Such was the storm that burst on 
us that day when the rash boy had 
ventured out to sea. I had been 
settin’ by the rock down yonder, 
mendin’ my lobster traps, and hadn’t 
noticed what the boy was doin’ or 
where he’d gone, till suddenly I heard 
the old man give a cry, I heard Ruth 
scream, and, lookin’ out, I saw the 
danger that was rushin’ on the boy. 
The mother, brought up here along 
the shore, knew what that whirlin’ 
storm meant, and looked around for 
help. She saw me there and, runnin’ 
down the. bank, cried out for me to 
save her darlin’ boy. But what could 
Ido? All the fisher boats were gone, 
and cockle shells like them the city 
people bring here would never face 
the first stroke of such a storm and 
live. So I could only tell her I’d no 
boat—and if I’d had ’twould been in- 
vitin’ death to start at such a time; 
and I tried to bear her up with tellin’ 
how a sailor lad like him would bring 
his craft through safely. But she 
knew when the seas begun to run that 
open boat must founder, and, clingin’ 
fiercely to my arm, cried for me to do 
somethin’ for her boy. 

But even as she spoke, and while 
the first black gust in all its rage come 
tearin’ down the bay, rippin’ the 
leaden surface from the sea and leavin’ 
hissin’ waters in its wake, and while 
the trees bent down beneath the wind 
and clouds of sand swept whirlin’ 
down the beach, I heard the water 
rushin’ close at hand. The woman, 
chokin’ back a cry, clutched wildly at 
me as if she’d fall, and, lookin’ up, I 
saw a boat go plungin’ by, the green 
bow buried in the boilin’ sea; and at 
the helm was Mark, his face set like 
a stone, his wild eyes fixed upon the 
bucklin’ mast, drivin’ his fishin’ boat 
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out to sea to try and save her boy. 
We watched him for a minute, his 
rollin’ craft splittin’ the foamin’ seas 
that chased him as he scud before the 
wind,—and then she motioned faintly 
that she wanted to go home. That 
sudden start, when she had seen who 
*twas that risked his life to save her 
boy, showed me she knew the wrong 
she’d done to him—and, silently, I 
led her up the bank. 

The old man still was clingin’ to his 
glass. He breathed a word of thank- 
fulness and hope as he saw the boy, 
markin’ the comin’ squall, drop down 
his sail and, standin’ in the stern, try 
with an oar to keep head to the sea. 
For the lad had had good teachin’. 
He’d seen the ripple long before it 
reached him, knew what it meant, and 
so had tried to lay-to until the worst 
was past. 

We knew ’twould be some time be- 
fore the waves would get to runnin’, 
and hoped that Mark might reach the 
boat before it filled; but then the rain 
come down in whirlin’ torrents, scud- 
din’ in clouds across the ragged sea, 
and hid the boats from sight. When 
the lull came we saw the little boat 
had nearly foundered, while the brave 
lad was strugglin’ with his scoop to 
clear her of the water that come 
leapin’ over the sides. 

Mark’s boat was close at hand, 
rollin’ along the tumblin’ waters; then 
suddenly he come into the wind, the 
fore-sail shakin’ as if *twould tear in 
ribbons, drove close beneath the little 
white boat’s stern, and Mark’s strong 
arms lifted the little fellow off from his 
sinkin’ craft. Then come a struggle 
with the risin’ seas—a beat against 
the wind that blew so fiercely from the 
shore. Even the fisher boat could 
only make slow headway at such a 
time, and the way the boy was bailin’ 
-——for the spyglass never left the 
cap’n’s eye—showed how the waves 
were jumpin’ over the wash-boards. 

When it was dark we built a big fire 
on the beach, that they might clear the 
ledges at the harbor’s mouth, and 
waited their approach. An _ hour 
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passed by, but still no sign—only the 
breakers, stirred at last to wrath, sent 
their roars to us through the darkness 
as they pounded out there on the 
rocks. At last the watchers out on 
the point sent up a shout, scarce heard 
ten yards away, and boys come run- 
nin’ up the shore to tell us they were 
past the ledge and beatin’ up the 
harbor. Out on the wharf we 
crowded, and as the staunch boat 
come within the rim of light spread 
on the tumblin’ waters by the high- 
piled fire, cheer after cheer and wavin’ 
arms told how these people, born upon 
the shore and made familiar with the 
ocean’s deadly power, looked on an 
act like that which Mark had done. 
Up to the pier he brought the 
plungin’ boat, jest as he’d brought his 
schooner there in days gone by; into 
the wind she come with slattin’ sail 
and laid there, risin’ and fallin’ along- 
side the piles. Then he stood up, the 
Mark we used to know, his tall form 
straight as when he led the fleet, a 
proud look on his handsome face, and 
in his strong hands raised to the 
weepin’ mother the boy he’d snatched 
from death. Then their eyes met for 
the first time in these years, his with a 
proud light glowin’ there, and hers 
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suffused with tears—the big fire 
makin’ all the place like day; and for 
the minute he forgot himself, forgot 
the heavin’ boat beneath his feet, for- 
got the time, the place, the changes 
that had come and put such barriers 
between their lives, forgot all but the 
eyes of her who once had been the 
world to him. 

But jest as his lingerin’ hands re- 
leased the boy to her, a cruel sea 
come plungin’ through the piles, flung 
the boat outward from the wharf, and 
pitched him headlong from the rail. 
Prompt hands soon laid him up there 
on the wharf; but lovin’ hands and 
the mother’s tears fallin’ so thick upon 
that senseless face could not bring 
back the life. A deep wound in the 
temple showed where he’d struck one 
of the iron bolts projectin’ from the 
piles, and in that hour of triumph 
gone to rest. They buried him by 
the maple up there yonder, in the 
ground he’d fancied once would be 
the yard of the house he’d build for 
Ruth; and there the Stewarts have 
set up that monument that tells how 
he lost his life. But if the stone had 
cost a mint of money it couldn’t pay 
what they that put it there owe to the 
one that’s sleepin’ under it. 











WITH ROSES. 


By Trene Putnam. 


STRAYED through the deep rose-garden 
| In my spirit, yesternight, 
While the moon by the vine’s dark tendrils 
Hung like a rose of light. 
The fountain laughed in its slumber, 
The green moth swam in the gloom; 
I saw the white rose glimmer 
The red rose darkly bloom. 


A childish form was a-tiptoe 
Reaching for roses above; 
On his wings the moonshine sparkled, 
And well I knew he was Love! 
He clasped each rose with his fingers, 
Their lips to his own he pressed, 
And I knew he whispered a secret 
For each in her golden breast. 


They sprinkled with dew his ringlets 
Like butterfly-wings for the beam 
Of moonlight falling across him; 
He passed in the June-night’s dream. 
I bring thee roses — roses 
I plucked in their deep delight; 
Ah, take them, and learn what secrets 
Love told in their hearts last night! 


A WOMAN’S WISH. 


By Laura Brown. 


ET me not dwell in that room of your heart, 
L Though swept and garnished from dead years of 
pleasure, 
Where haunting memories sit like ghosts apart 
And clamor to remain; but where no treasure 
Was ever stored, where never flower has grown, 
There grant me space, however small the measure. 
I will so gladden it by love alone 
That not one spot beneath the whole broad azure 
Shall be so sweet and fair. Come then apart 
Unto that perfumed spot, when hopes are few, 
And gather strength immaculate midst the dew 
Of tenderness and soft forgetfulness. 
Perchance God yet may hear you fondly bless 
The little space he gave me in your heart. 














OLD HAMPTON 


IN NEW 


HAMPSHIRE. 


By Newton Marshall Hall. 





N the morning of the 
14th of October, 
1638, there was un- 
usual excitement in 
the little settlement 
of Newbury on the 
Merrimac. Men and 
axe and loom, and 








left 
came trooping down to the river- 


women 


bank to say farewell to a com- 
pany which was to sail away to found 
a new plantation in the wilderness. 
It was not a long nor an adventurous 
voyage which their shallop made, 
down to the sea with the tide, and 
across a short stretch of blue water to 
another river which came winding 
through level marshes. Winacunnet 
(beautiful place of pines) the Indians 
called the broad reaches of fertile salt 
meadow and pine-clad upland which 
Father Bachiler had previously ex- 
plored and had pronounced, with the 
customary shrewdness of the English 
pioneer, “ a reasonable meet place for 
a settlement.” With a favoring wind 
and tide, the end of the voyage must 
have been reached before nightfall, 
and in the morning no doubt work 
was begun which must needs have 
been extraordinarily diligent if com- 
fortable homes were provided before 
winter. 

In a region so beautiful as well as 
“meet,” the location of the first houses 
seems a strange one. Probably the 
edges of the marshy tract of land 
known as the “Ring Swamp” were 
selected through some consideration 
of shelter in the shadow of the black 
woods or of convenience to field and 
stream, not now apparent. One of 
the early acts of the settlers was char- 
acteristic: they promptly changed the 
musical Indian name of the place to 
plain Hampton, not for Hampton 
Court as has been supposed, but in 
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honor of old Southampton. Al- 
though this was the first permanent 
settlement of Hampton, a house had 
been built two years before within the 
limits of the town. This building, 
known as the “Bound House,” has a 
somewhat mythical character. There 
is a record of the General Court of 
Massachusetts, granting power to 
“presse” men to build the house; but 
where it was located, or whether it 
was ever occupied, were matters of 
dispute even fifty years later. 

Father Bachiler and his company 
must have known, when they received 
the generous grant of one hundred 
square miles from Massachusetts, that 
the gift was of a somewhat dubious 
nature. They were in fact, as well as 
the settlers at Exeter and Dover, tres- 


passers upon what Captain John 
Mason considered his baronial de- 
mesne. The bluff old governor of 


Newfoundland was not the man to 
submit in silence to such an invasion 
of his rights. The bitter controversy 
which he began with Massachusetts, 
and later with the New Hampshire 
settlers, was carried on by his heirs, 
until the large family property was 
exhausted, and the Revolution put an 
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end to. all 
proprietary 
claims. The 
history ol 
this contest, 
to be found 
now in frag- 
mentary 
form only, 
in musty 
law reports, 
in family 
and town 
records, is 
one of ro- 
mantic and 
absorbing 
interest. 
W hat a 
splendid 
dream it was 
which 
to Mason 
and his 
triend 
Gorges, as 
they sat 
smoking 
Virginia 


London office of the 


chant! 


ble Piscataqua they 
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came 
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REV. SEABORN COTTON’S RECORDS. 





Fac-simile of the original in possession of the New England Historical- 
Genealogical Society. 


tobacco in the dingy grander castles than ever graced the 
wealthy mer- Rhine; they saw rich vineyards 
On the banks of our hum- _ stretch away, and long trains of 
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in fancy Indian slaves bringing down from the 
mysterious hills of the North gold and 
silver and furs and perhaps even the 
“Great Carbuncle” itself. Is it any 
wonder, then, that Mason’s indigna- 
tion rose, when the crop-headed Puri- 
tans from Massachusetts invaded his 
estates, bringing with them all sorts 
of ideas subversive of proprietary 
ownership? Moreover, Mason’s title 
to the soil was unquestionably valid. 
The claim of Massachusetts was 
based upon the somewhat ambiguous 
wording of the charter, and it was 
never sustained before any impartial 
tribunal. 

As for the men of Hampton, they 
cared not a fig for Mason or Massa- 
chusetts, so long as they remained un- 
disturbed in the occupancy of their 
rich farms, and they fought either 
claimant with equal cheerfulness as 
occasion demanded. The most inter- 
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REV. JOHN COTTON.* 


esting period of the controversy was 
between the years 1682 and 1685, 
when Robert Mason, with the assist- 
ance of his tyrannical governor Cran- 
ford, made a desperate attempt to levy 
taxes upon the unwilling inhabitants 
of New Hampshire. During these 
stormy years the colony, and particu- 
larly the town of Hampton, was prac- 
tically in a state of insurrection. 

In 1683 occurred what 
has been somewhat pre- 
tentiously called “Gove’s 
Rebellion.” Edward 
Gove was a prosperous 
farmer of Hampton, 
whose indignation got the 
better of his judgment. 
He went from house to 


house, “talking _ sedi- 
tiously,” as witnesses 
afterward testified, an- 


nouncing that his “sword 
was drawn” and that he 
“would not put it down 
until he knew who held 
the government.” On 

* This portrait, given in Drake’s History 
of Boston as a portrait of the great Boston 
minister, is believed on good grounds by 


Mr. John Ward Dean and others to be 
his grandson, the Hampton minister. 
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the twenty-seventhof January,he rode 
into Hampton at the head of a com- 
pany of twelve followers, Exeter and 
Hampton men, with swords bran- 
dished and a trumpet blowing. The 
authorities of the town were not in- 
timidated by this warlike display, but 
promptly suppressed Gove and his in- 
cipient rebellion. At a subsequent 
trial the leader of the outbreak was 
convicted of treason and sentenced to 
be drawn and quartered. The sen- 
tence was not executed, but the un- 
fortunate man passed two years in 
close confinement in the Tower of 
London.* Resistance did not end, 
however. Everywhere the officials of 
the hated government were defied and 
assaulted. At Dover, an enterpris- 
ing officer attempted to levy an exe- 
cution while the people were at 
church, whereupon he was promptly 
knocked down, the weapon being a 
3ible in the hands of a person whom 
the good old historian Belknap ad- 
miringly calls “a young heroine.” 
At Hampton a sheriff was seized and 
cruelly beaten. After he had fallen 
exhausted in the snow, a noose was 
adjusted suggestively about his neck 


*The story of ‘‘Gove’s Rebellion” is known only from 
the standpoint of the authorities. Had he lived just before 
the Revolution he would probably have been hailed as a 
hero and a martyr to the cause of liberty. 
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and he was driven out of the colony, 
bound upon the back of a horse. 
Mason was himself assaulted in his 
house at Portsmouth by two men who 
threw him into the great open fire, 
“where,” he says in his interesting 
deposition, “my coat, perriwig & 
stockings were burnt, & had it 
not been for ye Dept. Governr, 
I doe verily believe I had _ been 
murthered.” Truly, the lines did 
not fall in altogether pleasant places 
for a Lord Proprietor of New 
Hampshire, in the good old colony 
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men, who had never owned a foot of 
land, who had lived so long under 
civil and religious exactions, reverted 
to the simple and democratic institu- 
tions of their Saxon ancestors. From 
the very first day, it was not Stephen 
3achiler or any other leading spirit 
who governed the community; it was 
the voice of the majority of freemen 
in open meeting assembled, where 
each man had his say without let or 
hindrance. So much importance was 
placed upon this meeting in the early 
days, that the penalty for non-attend- 
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days. Not unnaturally discouraged, 
Mason soon after sailed for England, 
to renew his hopeless struggle in the 
courts. 

Meanwhile the Hampton folk were 
building up a village commonwealth 
of their own, quite regardless of 
Mason’s dreams of manor houses and 
landed estates. They were not al- 
ways peaceable among themselves, 
they were no doubt bigoted and super- 
stitious; and yet there was enough of 
sturdy independence, of downright 
common sense, of originality and 
shrewdness, to make the story of their 
lives of interest and value. 

It is remarkable how naturally these 


ance was a heavy fine. The rules of 
order adopted in 1641 were simple 
and dignified. The meetings were 
opened and closed by prayer. A 
moderator presided, who was chosen 
at each session. When anyone spoke, 
he must “putt off his hatt,” he must 
not interrupt another, and he might 
speak “only twice or thrice to the 
same business,” without special leave. 
It is to be feared, however, that the 
meetings were not always as decorous 
as these excellent rules would imply, 
for a later vote was passed as follows: 
“Itt is ordered yt if any prson shall 
discharge a Gunn in the Meeting 
House, or in any other House without 
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leave of the owner or Householder, 
Hee or they shall forfeit five shillings: 
nor shall any prtson Ride or lead a 
Horse into this Meeting House under 
the like penalty.” 

Membership in the community was 
rightly esteemed a valuable privilege 
and it was not lightly bestowed. 
Paupers and criminals were rigor- 
ously excluded, and no one was per- 
mitted, under heavy penalties, to har- 
bor strangers who did not possess 
proper credentials. None of the vil- 
lage communities of New England 
showed greater wisdom in the disposal 
of its public land than did Hampton. 
The General Court of Massachusetts 
granted to each of the original settlers 
a house lot, and all rights to the re- 
maining soil were vested in the town. 
For many years much of this land was, 
under restrictions, the common prop- 
erty of all householders. What was 
practically a forestry commission was 
early appointed. It was the duty of 
three men who were called ‘“wood- 
wards” to see that no trees were cut 
without permission, and to regulate 
the amount of timber which might be 
used for legitimate purposes during the 
year. Certain great tracts of marsh 
land were held in common and used 
for pasturage. The marsh which lies 
to the south and west of the highway 


which now leads from the village to 
3oar’s Head was called the “great ox 
common.” Into these commons the 
cattle were turned at certain seasons 
of the year, under the charge of a 
herdsman appointed by the town. 
At various times in later years these 
public tracts were divided into equal 
shares, and these shares were appor- 
tioned by lot to the various house- 
holders of the town. Certain rights 
in common were even then reserved, 
and it is only within recent years that 
all the public lands have passed unre- 
servedly into private hands. 
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THE HAMPTON MARSHES. 


No sooner had the first settlers pro- 
vided a shelter for themselves than 
they erected a meeting-house, a primi- 
tive structure of logs which was re- 
built in 1650, this in turn giving place 
to new structures in 1675 and in 1719. 
None of these meeting-houses made 
any pretence to architectural beauty, 
except the last, which was ornamented 
by the addition of a “turret.” The 
first church was unusually fortunate 
in possessing a small bell, the gift of 
Father Bachiler, which called the 
worshippers to service, instead of the 
customary conch-shell or drum. 
There were no pews in the first 
houses, and the people sat on wooden 
benches, the women on one side, the 
men on the other. A committee was 


would mean that the seat of 
honor, next Parson Wheelwright’s 
wife, was reserved for the aged Mis- 
tress Hussey and her daughter; Good- 
wives Swaine, Peabody and Brown, 
Mistress Stanyan, and Mary Perkins. 
There was of course no way of heat- 
ing the church, and even these sturdy 
Puritans were obliged to defer some- 
what to the rigor of the New England 
winter. It was intended at first to 
hold communion eight times a year. 
“But finding ye days in winter so 
short and sharp, it was thought meet 
to omit yt of ye winter quarter viz be- 
tween December 1 & March 1 & so to 
hold it but seven times a_ year.” 
Across the end of the church a gallery 
was built, where all the children of the 
village sat together. Under these 





appointed to “seat the meeting- 
house,” which must 
have been a_ suffi- 


ciently difficult and 
delicate task, even in 
those days. The order 
of seating has in many 
cases been preserved 
in the records. One 
of these memoranda 
reads as follows: “the 
ferst seett next Mis- 
triss whelewrit ould 
mistriss husse her 
dafter husse goody 
swaine goody Pebody 
goody brown mistriss 
stanyan Mary Perk- 
enges;”—which 
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circumstances it may be easily under- 
stood why it was necessary to detail 
two elderly and reponsible “inhabi- 
tants” to remain in the gallery to see 
that its occupants should sit “orderly 
and inoffenseively.” 

Hampton was fortunate in having 
among its early pastors men whose 
ability was recognized throughout 
New England. Stephen Bachiler, the 
first pastor and the founder of the 
town, deserves more than a passing 
mention. He was a man over whose 
life hangs the shadow of a mystery. 
Was he stern and morose, subject to 
violent outbreaks of passion? Did he 
carry through life, like Arthur Dim- 
mesdale, the burden of a secret sin? 
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stories of the new land of freedom, 
which must have been eagerly told in 
the little colony of refugees. A com- 
pany of which he was the pastor and 
leader was formed to follow in the 
Mayflower’s wake to New England. 
This organization was called the 
“Company of the Plough,” perhaps 
because a plough was prominent in 
the Bachiler coat-of-arms. All prep- 
arations were made for departure, 
when sudden misfortune fell upon the 
project. Through a dishonest agent 
all the property of the company was 
lost. Dismayed by the disaster, 
Bachiler returned to England. But 
a romance had been going on in his 
family, which was destined to have 





BRIDGE ON THE OLD CAUSEWAY. 


Was his old age blackened by scanda- 
lous conduct? Or was he a man of 
heroic mould, moved by a serene and 
dauntless purpose, whose life was at 
last thwarted and ruined by the at- 
tacks of relentless enemies? There 
is ground for each of these views in 
the scraps of legend and history which 
have come down to us. He was born 
in England in 1561, and was accord- 
ingly an old man when he settled at 
Hampton. An early dissenter, he 
“suffered much from the bishops,” 
and in common with other Puritans 
found refuge in Holland. He may 
have witnessed the sailing of the May- 
flower; at all events, an adventurous 
and restless spirit like his could hardly 
have failed to be aroused by the 


far-reaching consequences. Chris- 
topher Hussey, a young Quaker of 
Dorking, had fallen in love with Theo- 
date, Stephen Bachiler’s fair daughter. 
However liberal the Puritan preacher 
might be in other respects, he was 
orthodox on the subject of Quakers. 
He would have no broad-beavered 
follower of Fox in his family, and he 


sternly forbade the match. The 
young Quaker may have reflected 
that there were creeds many 
but only one Theodate Bachiler, 
for he renounced his _ religion 
and married the Puritan’s daughter. 
After such unfaithfulness to his 
beliefs, it is a little singular 
that he should have become 


the ancestor of the Quaker poet 
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Whittier.* The 
young couple 
bravely set their 


faces westward. 
They made a 
home in Lynn, 
and two years 
later were  fol- 


lowed by Bachiler 
and several mem- 
bers of the little 
church which he 
had _ previously 
founded in Hol- 
land, and which 
he immediately 
reorganized at 
Lynn without the 
permission of the colonial gov- 
ernment. Quarrels arose, which re- 
sulted in the summary removal of 
Bachiler from the colony. Followed 
by his devoted church, he started on 
foot in the dead of winter to found a 
colony at Yarmouth on the Cape. 
The enterprise ended in failure, and 
must have been attended with much 


ELMFIELD, 


* This commonly accepted belief, held by Mr. Pickard, 

Whittier’s aacaaien: has been vigorously assailed by Rev. 

A. H.Quint, whose arguments, however, are not considered 
clusive by Mr. Pickard. 
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suffering. Returning to Newbury, 
the grant of Hampton was secured, 
and its settlement successfully accom- 
plished. After such desert wander- 
ings the fair fields of Winacunnet 
must have seemed like the promised 
land to the travel-worn and buffeted 
little church. But even here there 
was to be no peace for the aged pastor. 
Shortly after the settlement, Tim- 
othy Dalton was chosen pastor’s as- 
sistant, or “teacher,” as he was uni- 











ELMFIELD—SHOWING WHITTIER ON THE BALCONY. 


versally called. 
The two men 
were not con- 
genial; jealousies 
and bitterness 


arose, and for the 
next eight years 
the church seems 
to have been in a 
continual brawl. 
The majority of 
the church finally 
turned against 
their old leader; 
he was charged 
with immoral con- 
duct, disgraced 
and excommuni- 
cated, and_ al- 
though afterward 
restored to fellow- 
ship he was never 
permitted to re- 
sume his office. 
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It is at this period that Whittier pic- 
tures his “half mythical ancestor,” in 
“The Wreck of Rivermouth.” 


‘‘And Father Dalton, grave and stern, 
Sobbed through his prayer and wept in turn. 
But his ancient colleague did not pray, 

Because of his sin at fourscore years : 
He stood apart, with the iron-gray 
Of his strong brows knitted to hide his 
tears.” 


The parish records of the unro- 
mantic suburb of London, Hackney, 
show that “the ancient Stephen Bach- 
iler of Hampton, New Hampshire,” 
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self-control 
leadership. 

Of Timothy Dalton we know very 
little. He was in good repute with 
the authorities of the province, and he 
seems to have had the confidence of 
the majority of the church in his con- 
troversy with Stephen Bachiler. At 
his death the town records com- 
mended him as “a faithful and painful 
laborer in God’s vineyard.” 

Rev. John Wheelwright was the 
second Hampton minister who was 
a refugee from Massachusetts. A 


essential to religious 
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died there in the one-hundredth year 
of his age. From the glimpses we 
have of him, we may infer that the 
founder of Hampton was a bold and 
original spirit, tenacious of purpose 
even to obstinacy. He must have 
possessed some strong and winning 
traits of character, or he never could 
have retained so long the loyal devo- 
tion of his followers. There can be 
no doubt, however, that the fairer and 
more attractive side of his nature was 
marred by occasional lapses of judg- 
ment, and even by serious irregularity 
of conduct. He seems to have lacked 
at critical times that moral dignity and 
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brother of the famous heretic, Mrs. 
Anne Hutchinson, he expressed senti- 
ments in a Fast Day discourse deliv- 
ered at Boston, which were exceed- 
ingly distasteful to the authorities. 
The men of the Bay had a cheerful 
method of dealing with such offenders 
at that time. The magistrates went 
to the unfortunate person whose 
views did not coincide with theirs and 
informed him that he would not be 
expected to continue his residence in 
the colony after a period of two weeks. 
In this way great harmony of belief 
was maintained within the colony, and 
the surrounding settlements received 
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valuable acquisitions. John Wheel- 
wright, after a perilous journey 
through the deep snows of February, 
found refuge at the Strawberry Bank 
settlement. Possessed of an indom- 
itable spirit, he struck out into the 
wilderness, and became the founder of 
Exeter, New Hampshire, and after- 
ward of Wells, Maine. While at 
Wells he received a call to become the 
pastor of the church at Hampton. 
But Hampton was at this time under 
the jurisdiction of Massachusetts. 
Wheelwright, however, wrote an 
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was the eldest son of the famous John 
Cotton of Boston, and was born on 


the Atlantic, August 12, 1633. He 
was a graduate of Harvard, and 


married for his first wife Dorothy, 
daughter of Governor Bradstreet of 
Massachusetts. The advent of these 
cultured people must have made a 
powerful impression upon the life of 
this frontier settlement; and how great 
must have been the sensation, when 
the “unmitred pope of the New Eng- 
land churches” journeyed from Bos- 
ton to visit his son, and perhaps even 
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apology to the authorities of Massa- 
chusetts, recanting his former beliefs 
and affirming that he had been “daz- 
zled by the buffetings of Satan.” 
This pious explanation ought to have 
been satisfactory, but only after much 
petitioning on the part of the people 
of Hampton was he permitted to be- 
come the pastor of their church. 
Even then the pastoral relation does 
not seem to have been altogether 
pleasant. The old heresies broke out 
afresh, and after a short period of 
service Wheelwright resigned and 
sailed for England. 

The troubled waters of the church 
were quieted during the pastorate of 
the talented Seaborn Cotton. He 


to grace with his august presence the 
pulpit of the little church! We have 
few records of Seaborn Cotton’s long 
pastorate of twenty-nine years. A 
little, time-stained manuscript book 
in the possession of the New England 
Historical-Genealogical Society, gives 
a few brief notes of his family life. 
The following are extracts: 

“IT was marryed to my Second wife, 
Mrs Prudence Crosbey The Daughter 
of Mr Johnathan Wade of Ipswich, 
the oth of July, 1673, by Maior Denni- 
son.” 

“My 2d childe by her & 14th in all 
was borne october 6 about 5 of ye 
clocke in ye morning 1676, & baptised 
oct 8 1676, and was named Wade in 
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“THE LOW FARM HOUSE BEYOND THE 
honour of his Grandfather Wade, & 
to put him in mind of wading through 
all trialls to heaven.” 

Poor child! His wading was of 
brief duration, for the record adds 
simply, “he dyed and was _ buried 
october 11. 76.” 

Seaborn Cotton was succeeded in 
the ministry by his son John, who was 
also a graduate of Harvard,and a man 
of great ability. In view of the de- 
sirability of securing him as pastor the 
town voted to offer him a munificent 
salary, “£85 a yeare to be paid every 
half yeare in wheat at 5s per bushel, 
Indian corn 3s malt and rye each 4s 
per bushel, 
pork at 3d per 
pound, and beef 
at 2d, together 
with sixtie load 
of wood—such 





loads with 
fower oxen, 
that two load 
shall make a 
cord when 
cutt.” After a 


ministry of thir- 
teen years, Mr. 
Cotton, accord- 
ing to the Bos- 
ton News Letter, 
“died in a very 
sudden and sur- 
prising manner, 
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having been very well all 
the day, and in the even- 
ing till just after Supper, 
when he was taken with a 
litt of Apoplexy.” The 
same high authority in- 
forms us that he was “es- 
teemed and mourned for 
his eminent Piety and 
great Learning, his excel- 
lent Preaching, his Cath- 
olic Principles, and Uni- 
versal Charity.” 

During the pastorate of 
the beloved Nathan 
Gookin occurred the 


BROOK.” great earthquake of 1727, 


which was _ especially 
severe at Hampton, and_ which 
secured for Parson Gookin consid- 


erable celebrity as a prophet, inas- 
much as he preached on the morning 
of the earthquake day a powerful ser- 
mon from the text, “The day of 
trouble is near.” The sermon pro- 
duced a profound impression, and 
when in the evening the shock of 
earthquake came, the people of the 
town were in a state of abject terror. 
In the interesting account of the 
earthquake and of the religious re- 
vival which followed it, which Mr. 
Gookin afterward published, he says: 
“It is hard to express the consterna- 
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tion that fell both on man and beast in 
the time of the great shock. The 
brute creatures ran roaring about the 
fields, as if in the greatest distress, and 
mankind was as much surprised as 
they.” 

The church was greatly disturbed 
during the following years by dissen- 
sions which led finally to an open 
breach and the formation of a Presby- 
terian church in 1792. Under the 
vigorous ministry of the distinguished 
Dr. Jesse Appleton, from 1797 to 
1807, the Congregational church re- 
gained its lost prestige, and a union 
was effected with the Presbyterian 
element in 1808. Doctor Appleton 
was called from his Hampton pastor- 
ate to become president of Bowdoin 
College. One of his daughters, born 
at Hampton, afterward became the 
wife of Franklin Pierce. 

In 1735 a scourge more terrible 
than the earthquake swept the town. 
In May of that year, a mysterious dis- 
ease broke out in Kingston, a part of 
the old town of Hampton. It was 
called the throat distemper, and was 
doubtless allied to our modern diph- 
theria. It speedily became epidemic, 





spreading throughout New England 
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and ultimately along the entire At- 
lantic coast. It was most severe, 
however, in the immediate vicinity of 
its origin. At Hampton Falls twenty 
families lost all their children, and 
one-sixth of the inhabitants died. At 
Hampton there were seventy-two 
deaths, while in the Province of New 
Hampshire there were one thousand 
victims, more than ninety per cent 
being under twenty years of age. We 
can hardly imagine the terror of that 
year of plague, when the face of God 
seemed to be averted frcm his people 
and the mark of destruction was on 
every door. 

Hampton was a_- spirit-haunted 
town. Ghosts and witches, and even 
the Evil One himself, often appeared 
to its terrified inhabitants. One 
could not lie down in his bed at night, 
with the peaceful certainty that no 
alarming spectre would stalk through 
his room to trouble his slumbers. 
Nor could one jog quietly along the 
country lanes without the disturbing 
possibility that some broomstick 
rider might be hard upon his track. 
The good people of Hampton were 
perhaps no more superstitious than 
men and women usually were who 
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lived in rural communities in Colonial 
days, and especially those whose 
homes were near the sea; but it is 
certain that they peopled the quiet 
streets of their village with person- 
ages our modern eyes do not see. 

However it might be with ghosts, 
witches were tangible enough, and 
the Hampton authorities made short 
shrift with them. The delusion 
found its chief victim at Hamp- 
ton, in the person of Eunice 
Cole,—Goody Cole, as she was 
called. The usual evil powers 
were ascribed to her by the 
people ofthe town. Two young 
men were drowned in Hampton 
River, and their boat was be- 
lieved to have been overturned 
through her agency. The vil- 
lage children who indulged in 
the fearful pleasure of peeping 
in at her window reported that 
the Evil One in the shape of a 
little black dwarf with a red cap 
on his head, sat at her table, and 
that she frequently cuffed his 
ears to keep him in order. She 
is the witch of Whittier’s “Wreck 
of Rivermouth.” 


*¢*Fie on the witch!’ cried a merry 
girl, 
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As they rounded 
the point where 
Goody Cole 

Sat by her door with 

her wheel atwirl, 

A bent and blear- 
eyed poor old 
soul. 

‘Oho!’ she muttered, 
‘ye’re brave to- 
day ; 

But I hear the little 

waves laugh and 


say, 

‘“‘The broth will be 
cold that waits at 
home; 

For it’s one to go, 
but another to 
come.” ’” 


Again, in “The 


Changeling,” the 
poet uses the 
story which was 


common at the time, that Goody Cole 
had changed Goodwife Marston's 
child to an ape. 

Goody Cole was tried before the 
county court of Norfolk in 1656. At 
the trial Thomas Philbrick testified 
that she had said, “If any of his calves 
should eat her grass, She wished it 
might poysen them or chocke them. 
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Immediately after one of the calves 
disappeared and the other came home 
and died about a _ weeke after.” 
Goodwife Sobriety Moulton and 
Goodwife Sleeper testified that, ‘‘while 
talking about goodwife Cole & good 
wife Marston’s childe, they on a sud- 
den heard something scrape against 
the boards of the windowe, which 
after they had been out and looked 
aboute and could see nothing and had 
gone into the house again and begun 
to talke the same talke as before, was 
repeated and so loud that if a dogg or 
a catt had done it, they should have 
seene the marks in the boards.” 
Such evidence was of course conclu- 
sive, and the poor woman was sen- 
tenced to be whipped and then im- 
prisoned for life. She remained in 
prison fifteen years, when she was re- 
leased, and the town ordered to con- 
tribute to her support. Shortly after 
she was again arrested ‘on a new 
charge of 
witchcraft, 
but after a few 


months’ con- 
finement she 
was dis- 
charged, the 
court render- 
ing this re- 
markable de- 


cision: “In ye 
case of Unis 
Cole now 
prisoner att ye 
Bar not Le- 
gally guilty 


according to Inditement, butt just 
ground of vehement  suspisyon 
of her having had _ famillyarryty 
with ye devill.’” She went back 
to Hampton to die soon after, 
unattended, in bitter poverty and 
distress. The malignant hatred of 
her persecutors followed her to the 
grave. The tradition still lingers 
among the older people of the town 
that the witch was denied Christian 
burial; that her body, impaled upon a 
stake to drive out the evil spirit, was 
thrown into a hastily dug trench in the 
ditch by the roadside. This unfortu- 
nate woman, with her quarter of a cen- 
tury of persecution and suffering, 
was surely as much a martyr as those 
tc whom death came quickly on the 
scaffold of Witches’ Hill. 

In 1680, the superstition broke out 
again. The whole town was thrown 
into a state of alarm. A man affirmed 


that he had seen a company of witches 
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on the marsh, seated about a cake 
of ice and comfortably taking tea. 
Eight men and two women were 
“cried, out against,” and the two wo- 
men were arrested, but they were dis- 
charged when the excitement died out 
the next year. 

The feeling against Quakers was 
scarcely less strong than that against 
suspected witches. Shortly after the 
first Friends landed at Boston, William 
Marston Senior of Hampton was fined 
£15, for “keeping two Quaker books 
and a paper of the Quaker’s in his 
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‘The Quakers have come!’ to the wondering 
town. 


From barn and woodpile the goodman came ; 

The goodwife quitted her quilting frame, 

With her child at her breast ; and, hobbling 
slow, 

The grandam followed to see the show.” 


There is no historical evidence for 
the existence of the tender-hearted 
little maid and the pitying woman of 
the poem. We may hope for the 
credit of Hampton, that Whittier had 
access to some tradition now for- 
gotten. In 1674, thirteen persons all 
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possession.” In December, 1662, 
Captain Richard Waldron of Dover 
issued his savage order, commanding 
that three Quaker women whom he 
had arrested should be whipped by 
the constables of each town, until they 
were out of the jurisdiction of the 
province. His cruel decree was 
obeyed at Dover and Hampton only. 
Whittier has made this incident the 
subject of his spirited ballad, ‘How 
the Women Went from Dover.” 


‘‘At last a meeting-house came in veiw; 
A blast from his horn the constable blew 
And the boys of Hampton cried up and 
down, 


MANSION, 


residents of Hampton were convicted 
before the court, “for ye breach of ye 
law called Quaker’s meeting, and were 
all admonished & so upon paying ye 
fines of ye court are discharged for ye 
present.”” But sentiment was rapidly 
changing in Hampton. As early as 
1697 a quarterly-meeting was estab- 
lished, and in 1701 a meeting house 
was built in that part of Hampton now 
Seabrook; but the Friends were still 
subjected to some annoyances after 
they were allowed to worship in 
peace. 

In common with many of the fron- 
tier towns Hampton suffered severely 
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during the long succession of Indian 
wars. 
for the common defence, when after a 
time of immunity from danger King 
Philip’s war broke out in 1675. 
None of the old garrison houses are 
now standing, except the Toppan 
house, which was not properly a 
garrison, but was stockaded and used 
for that purpose. The chief means of 
defence was a strong fort of logs 





Prompt measures were taken, 


which surrounded the church, enclos- 
ing a space sufficient for several 
houses, and capable of withstanding 
a prolonged siege. No attack was 
made by the Indians in force upon 
any of the Hampton garrisons, and 
no massacre occurred like those at 
Dover and Durham. The people 
who lived on the outskirts of the town 
were not so fortunate. From time to 
time, many houses were burned by 
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war-parties of the Indians, and more 
than a score of the settlers lost their 
lives. While Hampton thus enjoyed 
at home comparative immunity from 
attack, abroad her sons bore a con- 
spicuous part in the arduous service 
of the long campaigns. Hampton 
men were to be found in almost every 
important expedition. During King 
Philip’s war, the Massachusetts 
authorities planned an attack upon 
the Indian strongholds in Maine. 
The command of this important ex- 
pedition was entrusted to Captain 
Benjamin Swett of Hampton, who 
was already a famous fighter of Indi- 
ans. His little force of ninety white 
men and two hundred friendly In- 
dians fell into an ambush at Black 
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astrous battle near Casco, Maine. 
In the army which marched under 
Col. William Pepperell to the brilliant 
siege and capture of Louisburg were 
many men from Hampton, including 
Dr. Nathaniel Sargent and Dr. An- 
thony Emery, who served as sur- 
geons. In the French and Indian 
War, Hampton men saw much im- 
portant service. They fought in that 
bloody battle in the woods between 
the forces of Johnston and Baron 
Dieskau, they were among the victims 
of the terrible massacre at Fort Wil- 
liam Henry, and they saw the flag of 
France go down forever on the Plains 
of Abraham. 

The events which occurred in Mas- 
sachusetts before the outbreak of the 
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Point, in Scarborough, and was de- 
feated with heavy loss. Sullivan, the 
historian of Maine, says in his account 
of the battle: “Swett fought the en- 
emy hand to hand, displaying upon 
the spot and in a retreat of two miles 
great presence of mind as well as 
personal courage, in repeated rallies 
of his men. At last, wounded in 
twenty places and exhausted by loss 
of blood and fatigue, he was grappled, 
thrown to the ground and barbarously 
cut in pieces at the gates of the gar- 
rison. With this intrepid officer fell 
sixty of his men, forty English and 
twenty Indians. Seldom is the merit 
of a military officer more genuine; 
seldom is the death of one more 
deeply mourned.” Two prominent 
officers of Hampton, Captain Samuel 
Sherburne and Captain Anthony 
Brackett, were killed at another dis- 


Revolution aroused intense interest 
and sympathy at Hampton. The 
people of the town had early learned 
the lesson of independence and resist- 
ance to English claims; the descend- 
ants of the men who drove out 
Mason’s tax-collectors were not likely 
to stand in awe of British regulars at 
Boston. At a meeting held Febru- 
ary 7, 1774, the following resolution 
was passed; “Resolved: that we will 
to the utmost of our Power in every 
Reasonable & Constitutional way, en- 
deavor to promote & Defend the 
Happiness & Security of America, 
and if ever necessity Requires it, we 
will be ready in conjunction with our 
oppressed American Brethren, to 
Risque our Lives & Interest in sup- 
port of those Rights, Liberties, & 
Privileges which our Supreme Law- 
giver & our happy Constitution has 
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entitled us to.” While Hampton men 
fought in various battles of the war 
which followed, the larger part of 
Hampton’s quota was engaged in the 
less dangerous but no less important 
duty of guarding the New Hampshire 
coast. Inthe War of 1812, Hampton 
was represented by the distinguished 
Major-General Henry Dearborn of 
North’ Hampton, who was com- 
mander-in-chief of the American 
forces on the Canadian border during 
the early years of the war. Hampton 
responded gallantly to the call for men 
at the outbreak of the Civil War: one 
hundred and eleven men enlisted, and 
twenty-six were killed or died in 
service. 

In spite of the various wars, 
Hampton grew and prospered. The 
most important business of the town 
was from the first the raising of cattle, 
for which the broad pasture lands 
offered exceptional opportunities. 
The great foes of the herdsmen were 
the wolves, and unceasing war was 
waged upon them. The earliest rec- 
ord of a bounty offered by the town, 
reads as follows: “It is hereby de- 
clared that every townsman which 
shall kill a woolfe & shall bring the 
head thereof & nayle the same to a 
little-red oak at the northeast end of 
the meeting house—they shall have 
10s a woolfe for their paynes.” The 
little red oak must have been a grew- 
some spectacle at times. The pic- 
turesque ruin of an old tide-mill here 
and there along the country roads 
gives evidence of a once important 
industry. As early as 1640 a wind- 
mill for the grinding of corn was built 
at the Landing, and in 1700 twenty 
mills of various kinds were in opera- 
tion. One of the first woolen mills in 
the state was built on the Hampton 
Falls river, the same site being now 
occupied by the Dodge mills. Fish- 
ing and ship-building were also im- 
portant industries. The shore fishery 
was carried on at a very early date, 
from Boar’s Head, and especially 
from the cove at the North Beach, 
near the old Leavitt tavern. The 
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picturesque row of dilapidated and 
weather-beaten fish-houses at this 
point dates back nearly a century. 
The Hampton whale-boats were once 
famous along the coast, and the great 
winter’s catch which they brought to 
shore was carried by six-horse sleds 
to the far inland towns of New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont. In those days 
the Landing on Hampton River was 
the scene of great activity. A vessel 
was nearly always on the stocks, and 
even a full-rigged ship was once 
launched from the yard. For a num- 
ber of years large salt-works were in 
operation at this point, the product of 
which supplied the fishing-vessels 
which sailed northward to the Banks. 
During the early years communica- 
tion with the outside world was almost 
entirely by sea. In 1657 a vessel 
which sailed from Hampton Landing 
for Boston capsized a short distance 
from the mouth of the river, and all 
on board were lost. The town rec- 
ords thus chronicle the event: “The 
sad hand of God upon eight psns goe- 
ing in a vessel by sea from Hampton 
to boston, who were all swallowed up 
in the ocean soon after they were out 
of the Harbour.” 

The first “ordinary” or tavern was 
opened by Goodman Robert Tuck in 
1654, and several others were soon 
after established. Each  tavern- 
keeper was licensed by the court, and 
held by it to strict account. The 
license of Henry Roby, granted in 
1669, reads as follows: “The court 
grants him license to sell beere & wine 
& strong waters by retaile & ye sd 
Roby doth bind himself in ye sum of 
40 lb, on condition not to suffer any 
townsmen, men’s children & servants 
to lie tipling in his house.” 

A number of stores were established 
in the early years, and prominent 
among the merchants were General 
Moulton and Colonel Toppan, both of 
whom became wealthy through their 
mercantile ventures. Colonel Top- 


pan was a large shipowner, and while 
generally successful, he met with sev- 
A schooner 


eral serious reverses. 
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owned by him was lost on the Banks, 
and a fine brig, after having been 
sighted inside the Shoals, was blown 
to sea by a northwest gale, and never 
heard from again. The crews of both 
vessels were largely Hampton men. 
General Moulton was decidedly un- 
popular with many of his democratic 
townsmen. They believed his wealth 
to be fabulous, and they were quite 
certain that it was not all gained by 
selling, to those who were vain 
enough to buy, the “fine braizery” 
and “winter and summer goods” 
which he so temptingly advertised in 
the New Hampshire Gazette. Rumors 
of dark dealings began to be current 
about the country side, and the tale 
that General Moulton was a Yankee 
“Faust” shaped itself into a definite 
legend, to be told at Hampton fire- 
sides until the present time. One 
dark and stormy night, so the story 
ran, when the lightning flashes re- 
vealed the broad marshes to the line 
of the sea, the general secretly met 
the Evil One, and bartered his soul 
for as much gold as his great top boot 
would contain. The money was to 
be dropped down the chimney throat 
into the boot, which would be placed 
on the hearth below. When the 
night for completing the bargain 
came, the general placed his boot, 
from which he had cut the toe, in the 
fireplace. The golden shower began 
to fall, and the great yellow pieces 
rolled out from the toe of the boot 
and lay in shining heaps in the bar of 
moonlight which fell across the floor. 
The spirit on the roof, perplexed and 
angry, inquired from time to time if 
the boot was not full, while the gen- 
eral roared from below that it had not 
begun to fill. But that was only one 
side of the bargain. On that summer 
day when the cry, “General Moulton 
is dead,” passed from mouth to mouth 
among the men who were haying on 
the marshes, it was confidently sup- 
posed that he had been snatched 
away, body and soul, by the foul 
fiend of the air; and this belief was 
confirmed by the awe-struck bearers 
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at the imposing funeral, who reported 
that the coffin was as heavy as if filled 
with stones. While the. general may 
not have felt complimented by the 
circulation of such stories during his 
life-time, he was doubtless shrewd 
enough to see that they added to his 
power over the superstitious people. 

But General Moulton used other 
than supernatural means to amass his 
wealth. A single instance will illus- 
trate his methods. On a clear night 
of November, 1764, a great English 
“mast-ship” came ashore on the North 
Beach, just south of where the fish- 
houses now stand. It is difficult to 
say how true the stories were, but it 
was darkly hinted that the ship was 
too heavily insured, that a part of the 
cargo had been secretly landed, and 
that the ship was beached through a 
previous arrangement with certain 
shrewd conspirators of Hampton. 
At all events General Moulton and 
Colonel Toppan were immediately ap- 
pointed as keepers, by the Admiralty 
court at Portsmouth, and the goods 
recovered from the wreck were ad- 
vertised to be for sale at their respec- 
tive stores. In the meantime some of 
the village people had picked up a 
few articles on the beach, believing 
themselves no doubt entitled to a por- 
tion of the “spoils.” These persons 
were placed under arrest by order of 
the keepers. This act produeed so 
much bad feeling, that an armed mob 
assembled, which rescued the prison- 
ers and gave the thrifty keepers a bad 
fright. So serious grew the disturb- 
ance that the riot act was read, and 
Governor Wentworth ordered the 
militia to be in readiness to assist the 
authorities. The excitement soon 
subsided, however, the goods were 
sold, and the two military gentlemen 
realized a profit of a thousand guineas 
each from the transaction. 

General Moulton owned at one time 
an immense tract of land, eighty thou- 
sand acres, it is said, north of Lake 
Winnipiseogee. In 1767, Colonel 
Stephen Mason led a colony of thir- 
teen Hampton families to settle upon 
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this tract. At Alton Bay they built a 
boat, no doubt of the Hampton whale- 
boat type, and its sail, woven by 
Madame Mason, was the first to catch 
the breeze on Winnipiseogee. Cross- 
ing the lake, they founded the town of 
Tamworth. 

The Moulton and the Toppan fam- 
ilies were neighbors, and lived in what 
was then considered princely style. 
They each had negro slaves and em- 
ployed great retinues of servants. 
They vied with one another in 
princely hospitality, and it was rare 
that one house or the other was with- 
out its distinguished guest, Governor 
Wentworth, some official from the 
Bay, or a stranger from over the sea. 
In 1769 General Moulton’s mansion 
was burned with all its contents, the 
loss being £3,000 sterling. Shortly 
after another was built, which is still 
standing. It was here that the great 
festivities were held when the general 
married his second wife, and it was 
here according to the legend that the 
rings were taken from the fingers of 
the new wife on her bridal night. 
Whittier has told the story in “The 
New Wife and the Old.” 

When the old general died, more 
ghosts haunted the house than ever 
visited the great drawing-room of the 
“House of the Seven Gables.” In one 
room, even at the present time, it is 
said-that a lamp will not remain 
lighted, but is blown out by a ghostly 
breath. The _ spirit of “Johnny 
Square-toes,” the dwarf who was the 
general’s body-servant, and who was 
said to share his supernatural powers, 
divided its time between the house and 
the old burying-ground. Madam 
Moulton, the general’s stately first 
wife, was a frequent visitor, and the 
tustle of her brocade gown could be 
heard as she ascended and descended 
the broad stairs. The general him- 
self so alarmed the occupants of the 
house by his nocturnal visits, that a 
devout minister of Amesbury was 
summoned to exorcise the uneasy 
spirit. After saying various prayers 
the good man solemnly nailed up the 
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troublesome ghost in a closet. All 
this was long ago. The old house 
looks innocent enough now, as the 
visitor sees it in the summer sunshine; 
but pass it at night, when the light of 
the waning moon, red and sinister, is 
reflected from its windows, when the 
wreaths of marsh-fog take shapes like 
gray ghosts about it,—let it be seen 
in this aspect, and the old tales take 
on a different meaning. 

It is not known whether any special 
provision was made for teaching the 
children of the town before 1649. In 
that year the first public school was 
established in accordance with the fol- 
lowing vote: “The selectmen of 
Hampton have agreed with John 
Legat for the present yeare insueing, 
to teach and instruct all the children 
of or belonging to our Town, both 
mayle and femaile (wch are capable of 
learning) to write and read and cast 
accountes (if it be desired) as dile- 
gently and as carefully as he is able to 
instruct them. And allso to teach 
and instruct them once in a week, or 
more in some Arthodox chatechism 
provided for them by their parents 
or masters. And in consideration 
hereof we have agreed to pay the 
same John Legat, the som of Twenty 
pounds in corne, and cattle and 
butter.” It is worthy of notice that 
the girls of Hampton were taught in 
the public school from the very first, 
contrary to the custom which pre- 
vailed in many New England towns. 
It was not always easy to provide pay- 
ment in those days, even’ in “corne 
and butter,” and John Legat was 
obliged to sue the selectmen for 
“schooleing & other writings done for 
ye Towne.” Of the eleven school- 
masters employed by the town prior 
to the Revolution, eight were gradu- 
ates of Harvard College. During the 
same period four of the ministers were 
also Harvard men, and in this way the 
town became warmly attached to the 
college and often contributed liberally 
to its support. ? 

In 1810 Hampton Academy was 
incorporated by an act of legislature. 
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While this school never attained the 
popularity of the academies at Exeter 
and Gilmanton, which were earlier es- 
tablished, its record was a most hon- 
orable one. Among its graduates 
have been Rufus Choate, ex-Senator 
Daniel Clarke of New Hampshire, 
Judge Morrill of Texas, and ex-Gov- 
ernor Grimes of Iowa. In 1872, the 
academy ceased to exist as a corporate 
institution, and became a part of the 
school system of the town. 

The town of Hampton as originally 
granted was too large to remain long 


undivided. The new communities 
which sprang up within its borders 
desired independent governments, 


which were successively granted, until 
scarcely an eighth of the original 
territory was left to the mother town. 
Not unnaturally the people of the old 
town viewed these concessions with 
disfavor, and always resisted them as 
long as was possible. The first grant 
made in 1694, to several Hampton 
families, was of a large tract of un- 
occupied land in the western part of 
the town. One of the petitioners was 
Ebenezer Webster, the great-grand- 
father of Daniel Webster. The grant 
was called Kingstown, and the terri- 
tory which it included is now divided 
between the towns of Kingston, East 
Kingston, Danville and Sandown. 
The next division was in 1718, when 
after a long struggle the town of 
Hampton Falls was _ incorporated. 
This grant included the present town 
of Kensington, and a part of Sea- 
brook. A settlement was very early 
made on the “Falls side,” as it was 
called, Christopher Hussey moving 
there from Hampton in 1650. The 
town grew in importance almost as 
rapidly as did Hampton itself, and it 
was a natural feeling of pride, as well 
as considerations of economy and 
convenience, which led to the separa- 
tion. The two villages, however, 
only three miles apart, have always 
remained closely united in common 
sympathy and respect. At Hampton 
Falls there lived, during the Revolu- 
tionary days, two of the most prom- 
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inent men of the colony, Nathaniel 
and Meshech Weare, father and son. 
Nathaniel Weare removed from New- 
bury to that part of Hampton which 
is now the village of Seabrook, in 
1662. From that time until the close 
of his life of eighty-seven years, he 
took a prominent part in public affairs. 
He was twice sent to England as the 
representative of the people, on secret 
and important missions connected 
with the Mason controversy. He 
was counselor for twenty years, and 
for a time chief justice. Even more 
distinguished was the career of his son 
Meshech, born in 1713. He was 
educated for the ministry at Harvard, 
but at the outset of his career the 
brilliant young preacher was drawn 
almost against his will into public 
service. He was a member of the 
General Court from the town of 
Hampton Falls, for a period of thirty 
years, from 1745 to 1775, when the 
royal government ended. During 
this time he was also colonel of the 
state militia. At the outbreak of the 
Revolution the attitude of Colonel 
Weare towards the cause of the col- 
onists was anxiously watched, and his 
outspoken declaration in favor of lib- 
erty was received with great joy. He 
was a member of the convention which 
assembled at Exeter in 1775, and 
which resolved itself into a House of 
Representatives. This House elected 
a council of twelve members, of which 
Meshech Weare was chosen president, 
holding the office throughout the war. 
During the same period he was chair- 
man of the State Committee of Safety. 
When the constitution was adopted, 
he was immediately chosen the first 
governor, or president as it was then 
called, of the new state. He declined 
a reélection, and retired to his farm, 
where he died two years later. His 
public services covered a continuous 
period of forty years. He was a 
blameless patriot, one of New Hamp- 
shire’s most noble sons. In 1853, the 


state erected to his memory a monu- 
ment, which stands on the village 
green at Hampton Falls. 
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The town lost still more territory 
before it reached its present size. In 
1730 a large tract was annexed to the 
town of Rye, and in 1742 North 
Hampton became a separate town. 
While other towns have been almost 
depopulated by the attractiveness of 
the growing West, the people of 
Hampton-have been in a remarkable 
way loyal to the old homes and the 
old associations. Of the fifteen men 
who received the original grant of 
land, seven have descendants still liv- 
ing in the town. There are few de- 
serted farms,—the soil is too produc- 
tive for that; and in many cases the 
prosperous farmer is the sixth or 
seventh of the same line whose mem- 
bers have lived on the same spot, if not 
in the same house, and have tilled the 
same fertile acres. But Hampton has 
not been altogether ungenerous, and 
the town boasts among the distin- 
guished men who have traced their 
lineage directly back to Hampton 
families such names as Daniel Web- 
ster, Nathaniel Hawthorne, John G. 
Whittier, Lewis Cass, General Joseph 
D. Webster, General Henry Dear- 
born, and Bishop Chase of Ohio. 
While Hampton people have been 
tenacious of the old associations, they 
have not been equally careful to pre- 
serve the old landmarks. There are a 
few very ancient dwelling-houses; but 
the public buildings of the early days, 
churches, school-houses and _garri- 
sons, have long since disappeared. 
The most interesting part of the town, 
historically, is easily accessible from 
the Hampton railway station. A few 
rods south of the station is Hotel 
Whittier, on the site of which a public 
house has been kept since Jonathan 
Leavitt opened his ordinary in 1713. 
In front of the hotel a broad avenue 
leads to the south. On the left of this 
road, nearly facing the hotel, sur- 
rounded by magnificent elms stands 
the Toppan mansion, built in the 
somewhat rare type of colonial archi- 
tecture, in which two wings meet at a 
right angle. The house was built 
about the year 1720, by Dr. Edmund 
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Toppan, and has been occupied by the 
Toppan family until very recently. 
On the right, at the turn of the road, 
a few rods farther on, is the General 
Moulton house. Square and massive, 
with huge plaster-covered chimneys, 
it still retains something of its ancient 
dignity. Taking the road to the left, 
a short distance from the Moulton 
house, is ‘Meeting-house Green.” 
Every trace of the old church has 
vanished, but the parsonage, black 
and weatherbeaten, still faces the road. 
The building was erected in 1767, the 
laborers receiving ‘45 shillings old 
tenor & a gil of Rum per day.” It 
was occupied as a parsonage until 
1871. On the south side of the main 
road, just beyond its junction with the 
road which passes the meeting-house 
green, is the old burying-ground, first 
set apart in 1654. If the visitor ex- 
pects to find here those quaint and 
touching memorials of the earliest 
settlers which are so carefully pre- 
served in most colonial towns, he will 
be disappointed. It is a matter of 
deep regret that this ancient burying- 
ground should have been so neglected. 
It has been allowed to grow up to 
brambles and bushes, and the old 
stones have been broken and buried 
beneath the accumulating soil. If the 
resting places of those eminent divines 
of early Hampton, Timothy Dalton 
and Seaborn Cotton, are known, they 
are not marked in any way. The tall 
stone with its stately inscription to 
the memory of Nathaniel Gookin is 
the earliest which marks the grave of 
a Hampton minister. The earliest 
stone which is now legible was erected 
in 1685, but that and all others of early 
date will disappear in a very few years 
if prompt steps are not taken to pre- 
serve them. The burying-ground at 
Hampton Falls, hardly less ancient, is 
similarly neglected. Near the en- 
trance of this ground is the stone to 
the memory of Theophilus Cotton, the 
first minister of Hampton Falls, a flat 
tablet of slate, dated 1726. Near the 
grave of the learned pastor is a rough 
field stone, wonderfully well pre- 
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served, upon which is cut in rude and 
uneven letters this epitaph: 


HEAR LIS THE 
Bopy OF RuTH 
(S)ANBuN THE DAR 
TER oF IAMES 
SANBuN Ho 
IN 1 YEAR 
HuR AGE 
CH 


DIED 
oF 
MAR 
14 DAY 
rgos2. 


Lovingly and tenderly the father 
must have cut the letters in those far 
off days, in memory of the little girl 
who died, and when we think how his 
tears fell fast upon the rough stone, it 
becomes invested with sudden pathos 
and dignity. In another Hampton 
Falls burying-ground not far away on 
the Exeter road, is the stone which 
marks the obscure grave of a man who 
was once a famous preacher and 
scholar, Samuel Langdon, D. D., 
pastor at Hampton Falls, and later 
president of Harvard University. 

The main street of Hampton village 
leads to the beach, three miles away, 
which has a history of its own quite 
apart from that of the town. The 
tide of summer travel long since left 
Hampton hopelessly behind. There 
is now no fashionable pageant of the 
summer months, and even the cot- 
tages are for the most part of a type 
of marine architecture now quite ob- 
solete. No one who visits the beach 
in these days of its decadence would 
imagine that it was once one of the 
most popular resorts on the coast, the 
dangerous rival of Newport and Long 
Branch. A stock company built on 
Boar’s Head, in 1826, a hotel for 
summer guests, one of the first 
erected exclusively for that purpose in 
the country. The original hotel, 
much enlarged and improved, stood 
on the bluff, a conspicuous landmark, 
until it was destroyed by fire in 1893. 
During the days of its prosperity it 
was a favorite resort of people from 
every state in the Union. Hardly 


, 
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less popular were the Ocean House, 
which was erected in 1844, and 
burned in 1885, and the Hampton 
Beach Hotel, which is still standing. 

The noble headland which stands 
between the north and south beaches, 
named “Bore’s head’’ by the earliest 
settlers, commands a beautiful pros- 
pect. Southward at the mouth of the 
Merrimac rise the spires of Newbury- 
port, and beyond them the low shores 
of Cape Ann reach out to sea, at night 
star-tipped by the twin lights of 
Thatcher’s Island. Nearer at hand 
lie the broad sands of the “South 
Beach,” where Whittier in fancy 
pitched his poetical tent. Eastward 
twelve miles as the sea-gull flies, just 
far enough to make them enchanted 
islands, the country of dreams, are the 
Isles of Shoals. One day they are 
so clear through leagues of bright, 
sea-scented air, that you can see the 
flag as it blows out free from the roof 
of the “Appledore.” Again they 
seem to drift away to sea, in the 
heated land-breeze, or they are 
changed into fantastic and fading 
shapes by the mirage. Northward, 
adding an unexpected charm to the 
landscape, 
‘* Agamenticus lifts its blue 

Disk of a cloud the woodlands o’er.” 


sut it is not beach, nor bluff, nor 
islands of the sea, which make the 
chief attractiveness of Hampton scen- 
ery. It is the marshes. They bear 
no resemblance to those dreary 
stretches of muddy flats through which 
the railroads pass as they approach 
the sea-board cities. The Hampton 
marshes are so broad, the sea of sky 
and cloud which floats above them is 
so vast, that unpicturesque details, if 
they exist, are unnotice]. The marsh 
is at its best in late summer, when sea- 
birds begin to haunt its shining pools 
and rivers, when it is dotted with 
stacks of salt hay, and its surface is 
variegated with masses of rich color, 
vivid greens and reds and golds. The 
trees, clumps of pines and oaks which 
grow on the long promontories of up- 
land which reach down into the marsh, 
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occur at just the right intervals to 
break what might be too monotonous 
levels into charming vistas; the herds 
of great black and white cattle seem 
to arrange themselves in the most 
effective groups; and over all the 
marvellous lights and shadows play. 

A short drive in almost any direc- 
tion from the village of Hampton will 
take one to a land where time seems 
to have been standing still. You 
leave the obtrusive railroad and the 
trim houses of the town, pass a turn of 
the road, and before you stretches the 
winding, elm-arched way. At the 
foot of a little hill is a bridge over a 
brook, whose black waters run swift 
and strong, drawn seaward by the at- 
traction of the falling tide, miles 
away. - Beyond the brook, by the 
meadow’s edge, is a low farmhouse, 
with huge, plastered chimneys, and 
near it a red barn surmounted by a 
weather-vane in the shape of a wooden 
ship which has been beating up into 
the east wind, unsuccessfully at- 
tempting to make a harbor, for nearly 
a century. Perhaps you will drive 
toward Hampton Falls over the 
famous and historic “causeway.” 
Along this road galloped Paul Revere 
on the night of December 13, 1774, 
bringing to Portsmouth the message 
of the Committee of Safety at Boston, 
which resulted in the seizing of the 
military stores at Fort William and 
Mary in Portsmouth MHarbor,— 
powder and ball which most oppor- 
tunely supplemented the scanty store 
of the Americans at Bunker’s Hill. 
Over this road came General Wash- 
ington, while making his triumphal 
tour of the States, escorted through 
New Hampshire by Governor Sulli- 
van and four troops of light horse. 
Over this road came Lafayette and 
later President Monroe, on their way 
to visit Portsmouth. Over this road 
was driven one of the earliest stage 
coaches in New England, a curricle 
and span, making the round trip from 
Portsmouth to Boston in five days. 
The village of Hampton Falls is most 
satisfying to one who loves the old 
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New England community. If Lafay- 
ette could drive again through its quiet 
street he would find little change. 

At the northwest corner of the 
village green is the Meshech Weare 
house, enlarged, but otherwise the 
same as when Washington, while the 
army was at Cambridge, spent the 
night in consultation with the presi- 
dent of the Committee of Safety. 
South of the square, on the right, is 
the little low country store, with its 
green shutters and its inviting jack- 
knife-scarred bench just within the 
door. And here you may see real 
country people who come to gossip 
and to trade; people who might have 
just stepped out of one of Miss Jewett’s 
stories, not the sophisticated kind 
who have kept summer boarders. 
Across the way is a real inn, the 
“Wellswood,” which was built in 
1808, and which a kind Providence 
and intelligent owners have preserved 
substantially unaltered. It stands on 
the site of the “George,” a famous 
colonial hostelry. It has its own his- 
tory, too, for it has entertained dis- 
tinguished guests without number, 
and once its spacious hall was used as 
an improvised court room, in which 
Daniel Webster made an eloquent 
plea. Just south of the inn, across 
green lawns, is Elmfield, the Gove 
mansion, where Whittier died. 

Whittier’s love for Hampton was 
ereat, and he never failed, after the 
year 1860, to make an annual pilgrim- 
age to it, even if his stay was very 
brief. It was so fitting that he should 
have spent his last summer there, in 
this beautiful old house, with his dear- 
est friends about him, within sight, 
almost within sound of the sea. In 
the garden on the southerly slope be- 
low the house is a magnificent elm, 
with a rustic seat at its foot. It was 
here that the aged poet loved to sit 
through the long afternoons, until the 
level sunlight streamed through the 
gaps of the trees and across the 
marshes to the darkening sea. The 


room in which he died, with the 
precious relics of his occupancy, is 














REALITY. 


sacredly kept as he left it. The quiet 
town seems still to feel the benediction 
of his presence. 

The younger generation of the 
ancient town of Hampton is enterpris- 
ing in spirit, and is looking of course 
toward the future. The popularity of 
the beach as a fashionable resort may 
never be regained. Some day, how- 
ever, an electric road will be built from 
Exeter and Salisbury. The swarm- 
ing thousands of the Merrimac valley 
will bring profit to the town, and will 
find health and amusement in their 
own way, a way in which beer and 
roller coasters and shore dinners will 
play a prominent part. This is, per- 
haps, as it should be; but it seems a 
pity that anything of the kind should 
happen. A spell should be cast over 
the town, and it should be cut off from 
the Merrimac valley and all other 
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places where spindles are whirling and 
the fierce game of money-making is 
going on. The railroad should not 
come nearer than Exeter. Com- 
munication . with Portsmouth and 
Newburyport should again be by 
“curricle and pair.” The curfew 
should ring again, and the bell which 
used solemnly to toll the age of the 


dead. All the old houses should re- 
gain their former stateliness. Lights 
should shine once more in the 


Moulton mansion, and at the Toppan 
house punch should again be brewed 
ir the great china bowl which was 
saved from the wreck of the “mast 
ship.” Lotos and “the poppies of 
Cathay” would surely grow by the 
quiet pools of the marshes; and no 
one should be admitted to the town 
who would not drink of the draught 
of forgetfulness. 





REALITY. 


By Mabel A. Carpenter. 


A strength of arm that nothing could withstand. 


| DREAMED that I had power like his of old, 


Awed by no fear of man or beast, the land 
I proudly trod, ruler by might and bold 
In knowledge that I governed all; not gold 
Nor threat of tyrants nor the king’s command 
Caused me to swerve from any duty planned 
In righteous cause; I hoped for good untold. 


But I awoke. 


The morning sunlight lay 


In quivering, slender bars across my bed; 
Outside a dewy creeper stirred; a mild, 
‘Sweet breeze swept in, the herald of new day. 


“To your great work!” flashed thought. 


I raised my head, 


Then lifted up my puny hands—and smiled. 











¢¢7T° HE twentieth century will ap- 

ply the word of the Prince of 

Peace to international life. 
‘No war nor battle sound’ was heard 
when he was born; and as he ad- 
vances, the echoes of such sounds are 
farther and farther away. The wis- 
dom of statesmen will devise the solu- 
tion, which soldiers and people will 
accept with thankfulness. The be- 
ginning will not be made at the end of 
war, but in some time of peace. The 
suggestion will come from one of the 
Six Great Powers. It will be from a 
nation which has no large permanent 
military establishment; that is to say, 
it will probably come from the United 
States. This nation, in the most 
friendly way, will propose to the other 
great powers to name each one jurist 
of world-wide fame, who with the 
other five shall form a permanent tri- 
bunal of the highest dignity. Every- 
thing will be done to give this tri- 
bunal the honor and respect of the 
world. As an international court, it 
will be organized without reference to 
any especial case under discussion. 
Then it will exist. Its members may 
prepare themselves as they choose for 
its great duty. Timidly at first, and 
with a certain curiosity, two nations 
will refer to it some international 
question, not of large importance, 
which has perplexed their negotia- 
tions. The tribunal will hear counsel, 
and will decide. The decision will be 
the first in a series which will mark the 
great victory of the twentieth century. 
Its simplicity, its dignity and its good 
sense will commend it to the world. 
Again it will be clear that those who 
look on always understand a game 
better than the players do. That first 
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decision will be accepted. The next 
question may be of more importance; 
the next of even more; and thus grad- 
ually the habit will be formed of con- 
sulting this august tribunal in all 
questions before states. More and 
more will men of honor and command 
feel that an appointment to serve on 
this tribunal is the highest human dig- 
nity. Of such a tribunal the deci- 
sions, though no musket enforce 
them, will be one day received of 
course. It will be as to-day in any 
two states of America the great de- 
cisions are received of that great 
American Court, indeed Supreme, 
from whose methods the great tri- 
bunal of the new century will have to 
study its procedure. 

“Now does any one ask what right 
we children of the nineteenth century 
have to make such prophecies? It is 
not enough to answer that they do not 
approach in audacity the boldness of 
any prophet who should have spoken 
one hundred years ago, had he pro- 
claimed what we all know is true to- 
day. The confederation of the world 
which I have prefigured does not ap- 
proach in difficulty or improbability 
the Union of the American States, 
which has been welded by the heat 
and light of one hundred years, and 
by their blows as well. More than 
this, the men of to-day see and know 
that it is on the lines of such advance 
that the religion of Jesus Christ is 
moving in its practical results—as 
men apply it in life. Men know that 
this world of ours is more religious 
than it ever was before. Men know 
men better than they did. They 
know life better, and they better 
understand the Force which is in all 
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life. 
heaven and God as they never did be- 


That is to say, they know man, 


fore. And the enlargement of life, 
life more abundant, is certain, as men 
begin to live more than ever for man, 
with God, in heaven. Men now know 
that man is child of God, of divine na- 
ture. To know thus one’s blood and 
origin is to know one’s duty and des- 
tiny. And all devilish laws or cus- 
toms, of vassalage or slavery, of base 
competition or cruel imprisonment, 
die out as the voice of Jesus Christ is 
heard in present life suggesting—in a 
thousand ways—ONE IS YOUR 
FATHER AND ALL YE ARE BRETHREN. 
To know and believe thus that men 
are brothers is itself to set forward the 
Kingdom of God, and to bring in the 
Christian Commonwealth.” 


The foregoing words were spoken 
by Edward Everett Hale in a sermon 
on “The Twentieth Century,” 
preached in Washington, March 3, 
1889. They were remembered at the 
Arbitration Conference which met at 
Washington in April in the present 
year, and were read by Senator Ed- 
munds, the president of the Confer- 
ence, as a remarkable prophecy of the 
things for whose promotion the Con- 
ference was assembled. Doctor Hale 
sat on the platform as his prophetic 
words were read. It is not improb- 
able that he will live to see his proph- 
ecy far on the road to fulfillment. A 
permanent treaty of arbitration be- 
tween the United States and Great 
Britain seems one of the certainties of 
the near future. The sentiment in 
both countries which demands it has 
ripened fast in the last six months. 
Such a convention between our re- 
public and the English government 
will be precisely the beginning which 
_Kant prophesied of the federation of 
the world, when he said that happy 
circumstances would bring it about 
that a powerful and enlightened re- 
public would furnish a centre of fed- 
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erative union for other states to at- 
tach themselves to, and such a union 
would extend wider and wider. 

To Kant’s immortal tractate on 
“Eternal Peace” we devoted our edi- 
torial pages last month. The subject 
of international arbitration and peace 
is sO important to our people at this 
time, that to it we shall devote the 
present pages also. Since we last 
wrote, the second annual meeting of 
the Lake Mohonk Conference on 
International Arbitration has been 
held, a meeting in many respects more 
impressive and more pregnant than 
even the great meeting at Washington 
in April. The advance in public 
sentiment since the first Conference at 
Mohonk a year ago was felt to be 
immense; and in no direction was the 
advance more marked than in the de- 
mand, incorporated in the Confer- 
ence’s declaration of principles for- 
warded to President Cleveland and 
submitted to the public, that the 
matter of international arbitration 
shall not be left to casual and tempo- 
rary provision, incidental to separate 
cases as they may arise, but that there 
shall be established to meet the 
world’s new exigencies the permanent 
tribunal which Doctor Hale was the 
first to propose and which he has kept 
on proposing, with iteration and re- 
iteration, on every occasion and by 
every means,—the speech, the ser- 
mon, the magazine, the newspaper,— 
during the last seven years. He pro- 
posed it at Mohonk last year, in a 
speech which was the notable event of 
that first Mohonk Conference; and 
he proposed it there again with new 
emphasis this year:—“A permanent 
tribunal! A permanent tribunal! A 
permanent tribunal!” By this word, 
by this conception so clearly worked 
out, Doctor Hale has proved himself 
the prophetic man in the present 
movement—a movement so much 
more definite and determined than 
America has ever seen before—for the 
substitution of law and order for war 
among nations. Doctor Hale has 
seen more clearly than any other 
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spokesman for internationalism and 
peace among us, as Immanuel Kant 
saw a hundred years ago, that the 
developing demand for the legal and 
orderly settlement of differences be- 
tween nations is coincident with the 
development of a more organic rela- 
tion between nations altogether. The 
illustration which Mr. Hale is always 
pressing with his idea of a permanent 
tribunal, and which he says cannot be 
pressed too far, is the illustration of 
the United States of America and its 
Supreme Court. He clearly foresees 
a time, as Kant foresaw it, when the 
relations between the nations of 
Christendom shall be as close and or- 
ganic as the relations of the states of 
this federal republic. A relation so 
organic is not necessary in order to 
the establishment of a permanent in- 
ternational tribunal, and Mr. Hale cer- 
tainly does not expect to see it in a 
hurry; but it is because his illustration 
and his argument do point to that re- 
lation, which we believe with Kant to 
be the true goal of modern political 
evolution, that we deem his utterances 
the most significant and serviceable 
which have been made upon this 
great matter. We desire that all 
whom these pages may reach shall 
seriously consider them; and to that 
end we shall let Mr. Hale take our 
place for a few moments at this Edi- 
tor’s Table, where he is so much at 
home. We should like to make him 
lay upon it his speech at Lake Mo- 
honk on the third of June, or his 
speech there a year ago, or his stirring 
article written upon his return from 
the Washington Conference in April, 
in which he said, “If we mean to have 
a permanent court, how clear it is that 
the way to begin is to begin!” But 
these are more likely to be read gen- 
erally at this time than an article 
which he published seven years ago, 
a few months after his “Twentieth 
Century” sermon at Washington; and 
as this article, published with special 
reference to the Pan-American Con- 
gress, then in session, clearly outlines 
his idea and has a historic value as the 
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first full outline of it, we will here con- 
sider the idea in that early statement. 


* 
oK * 


“The meeting of the American 
Congress has no object so important 
as the establishment of a system of 
arbitration as to any questions which 
may arise between the different states 
of North and South America. What 
must be attempted is the establishment 
of a system. Discussion is not 
enough; resolutions are not enough, 
—nor any professions. It is possible 
to establish a system, and a long 
period must pass before so favorable 
an opportunity can occur again. 

“It is too much forgotten that an 
essential part of the prosperity and 
success of the United States as a na- 
tion is the system by which questions 
between the states are adjusted. 
Difficulties, indeed, are brought to an 
end almost as soon as they begin. 
Many a contest between neighboring 
and rival states has been adjusted by 
the Supreme Court, while most of the 
citizens of each state did not know 
that there was any question. Thus 
the Supreme Court adjusted a bound- 
ary question between Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island, of more import- 
ance than many boundary questions 
which have plunged Europe in war; 
and it would be fair to say that half the 
people of both states did not know 
that there had been any controversy. 

“It is not enough for the congress 
to vote that in the future questions of 
dispute shall be referred to courts of 
arbitration. When questions assume 
importance, after they have been 
neglected and when they have had a 
chance to grow in consequence, it 
may be too late to constitute a proper 
court of arbitration. The demand of 


our time is that a permanent court of 
arbitration shall be appointed at once, 
and shall be in readiness to receive all © 
such questions as soon as they arise. 
Indeed, it may be possible for such a 
court to give such counsel as shall 
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solve the question at its very birth. 
The court should exist and hold its 
sessions from time to time, ready to 
receive inquiries and to solve doubts 
as to international law, and ready at 
any moment to hear an international 
question as soon as it arises. 

“Such a court should consist of 
statesmen and jurists of the very high- 
est rank—men who have distin- 
guished themselves before the world 
by their equity and wisdom in public 
affairs. Its establishment should be 
on such a scale of dignity, and the 
powers conferred on it should be so 
high, that even a justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States 
should feel honored by an appoint- 
ment to serve on it, or such a states- 
man as John Quincy Adams, after he 
had left the presidential chair. It 
should meet quarterly, at least, for 
regular sessions, now at one of the 
cities of North America, now at one 
of South America, as convenience 
might order. There is no reason, in- 
deed, why it should not meet in 
Europe, or in one of the West India 
Islands. It would have permanent 
clerks and reporters of its decisions. 
At first, probably, no questions would 
be referred to it, except perhaps a few 
trifles of form. But it should be re- 
quired to publish from time to time 
opinions, in the line of obiter dicta, its 
members devoting themselves exclu- 
sively to the study of international law 
and the study of such principlesas shall 
bring in the reign of justice among 
men. The several states should have 
a right to submit to it, in advance, 
questions as to public policy as gov- 
erned by international law; and to 
such questions it should give immedi- 
ate attention, and return short 
rescripts in the form of practical 
answers. 

“Before such a tribunal, sooner or 
later, two states, in contest with each 
other, would bring the subject of their 
debate. The court would hear them 
by counsel, and would give its deci- 
sion. To enforce that decision, it is 
perfectly true, it would not have a 
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musket nor a ship. But the moral 
weight of its decision would be abso- 
lute. No state in America is so 
strong that it could stand against it. 
The legislation of every state and its 
conduct would, sooner or later, com- 
ply with the court’s decision. Take, 
for instance, the question now exist- 
ing as to the preservation of seals in 
the Northern waters. No nation con- 
cerned wishes to do wrong in the 
matter. No intelligent person wishes 
to see this race of animals annihilated. 
It is a subject eminently fit to be pre- 
sented to such a court, that it may say 
what the laws of nations, or the eternal 
justice, would command in that affair. 
And England, Canada or the United 
States would have to obey the de- 
cision. 

“The manner of composing such a 
court is rather a matter of detail. 
Our experience in the Supreme Court 
of the United States would suggest a 
tribunal of seven or nine jurists. 
They should be selected from the 
different nations, so that, all parts of 
America might be represented, and 
authority might be given to appoint 
one or two ‘assessors’ from the most 
distinguished jurists of Europe. The 
honors and emoluments of the court 
should be such that any man in the 
world might be proud and glad to hold 
a place on it. The appointments 
should be for good behavior, to cease 
at the age, say, of sixty-five or seventy 
years, with a handsome retiring pen- 
sion. The judges might be appointed 
by such a congress as now is in ses- 
sion, with a provision that their suc- 
cessors should be named in rotation 
by the several nations. It might be 
well that the name of a new candidate 
should be selected from a list drawn 
up by the other members of the 
tribunal. The judges should appoint 
their own secretaries and other 
officers. Their salaries should be 
paid from a common treasury estab- 
lished for the purpose. This treas- 
ury should be kept full by contribu- 
tions assessed on the several states in 
proportion to their wealth or -popula- 
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tion. The expenses might mount to 
a quarter ofa million dollars annually, 
or even half a million; but this 1s 
nothing for the object in view. 

“It is difficult to estimate the value 
of such a tribunal in its every-day duty 
of working on the international law of 
the world and answering its demands. 
And so soon as one of the exigencies 
arises which create wars between na- 
tions, its worth would be more than 
can be told.” 


On the fifteenth of July, the six- 
teenth annual series of Old South lec- 
tures for young people will open at 
the Old South Meeting House in Bos- 
ton. The Old South work, instituted 
by Mrs. Hemenway so many years 
ago and still sustained by the generous 
provision of her will, is of peculiar in- 
terest to the constituency of the NEw 
ENGLAND MAGAZINE, as it was largely 
for the sake of promoting the ends of 
that important work that the maga- 
zine in its present form was first estab- 
lished. The lectures of the present 
summer, free to all the young people 
of Boston, are to be devoted to The 
American Historians, the several sub- 
jects being as follows: Bradford and 
Winthrop and their Journals; Cotton 
Mather and his Magnalia; Governor 
Hutchinson and his History of Massa- 
chusetts; Washington Irving and his 
Services for American History; Ban- 
croft and his History of the United 
States; Prescott and his Spanish His- 
tories; Motley and his History of the 
Dutch Republic; Parkman and his 
works on France in America. Leaf- 
lets will be published as usual for free 
distribution to the young people at- 
tending the lectures, consisting of im- 
portant original papers relating to the 
subjects treated. The subjects pro- 
posed for the Old South essays for the 
year also have relation to the general 
subject of the lectures—the Old 
South essays being written in compe- 
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tition for prizes open to the graduates 
of the various Boston high schools in 
the current and the preceding year. 
The subjects for 1896 are: 1. Early 
Historical Writing in America, from 
Captain John Smith to Governor 
Hutchinson. 2. The Harvard His- 
torians and the Services of Harvard 
University for American History. 


* 


A glance at the above list of Ameri- 
can historians will show the reader 
how many of them have been Harvard 
men; and the list might be indefi- 
nitely extended. The Harvard His- 
torians will be the theme of a special 
article in an early number of the 
MAGAZINE. The great services of 
Harvard University for history are 
generally recognized. The Univer- 
sity’s services for physical science are, 
it seems to us, less adequately under- 
stood. There has just been laid upon 
our table a catalogue of the graduates 
of the Lawrence Scientific School 
from 1851 to 1895, a list of 328 names, 
beginning with 4 in 1851 and ending 
with 25 in 1895; and we have been 
deeply impressed by the character of 
this list. That first little graduating 
class of four is made up of Joseph Le 
Conte, now of the University of Cali- 
fornia, David A. Wells, the famous 
economist, Professor John D. Runkle 
of the Institute of Technology and 
Professor William L. Jones of the 
University of Georgia; and among 
other names which catch the eye as 
one turns the pages are those of An- 
drew McFarland Davis, William R. 
Ware, Alexander Agassiz, Theodore 
Lyman, Simon Newcomb, Alpheus 
Hyatt, Samuel H. Scudder, Nathaniel 
S. Shaler, Edward C. Pickering and 
John Trowbridge. We count almost 
twenty-five names of men who are 
now instructors in the university. It 
is a proud record for Harvard’s scien- 
tific school. 











THE NEw WomMAN. 


Who is this little new woman— 
This end of the century one? 
She is just as sweet and as human 
As the oldest one under the sun. 
She dotes on an Easter bonnet 
And genuine sable and seal, 
And she drives a span as well as a man, 
And distances him on a wheel. 


She sits on the floor demurely 
To button her shoes in a lurch, 
And keeps you waiting as surely 
As the last bell is ringing for church. 
She cooks your meals to perfection, 
For she goes to a cooking school ; 
And the baby is fed and put to bed 
By a mathematical rule. 


She dips into sanitation 
And the wary plumber outwits, 
And there’s nothing under creation 
She hasn’t studied by fits. 
She talks of political treason, 
Of rights and making of laws, 
And she thinks she has plenty of reason 
To vaunt of a woman’s cause. 


But her heart is not any colder, 
And her love she'll never deny, 
And she'll put her head on your shoulder 
Any day for a genuine cry. 
She is trying her wings a little, 
She is looking where she would go; 
But the tenderness of your kiss or caress 
Is as sweet as ever, I know. 


And she loves the home nest better, 
Where its shelter and peace abide, 
For the ruffle and wear and the worry and tear 
Of the conflict left outside. 
And she'd rather nestle into your arms 
And hear your praise to-day 
Than that of the crowd and its plaudits loud, 
Though she’s trying to have her way. 
Fear not, for this little ‘‘ new woman,” 
This fiz de siecle one, 
Is just as sweet and as human 
As the oldest one under the sun. 


Emma Playter Seabury. 
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To My FRIENDs. 
AH, when you read these rhymes of mine 
Don't fancy you can see 
That every love-revealing line 
Refers to Her and me. 


Our secret is too shy for print. 
The lovers fond and true 

Who give my Muse a frequent hint 
Are simply — she and you! 


Harry Romaine. 


* 
* * 


Ezry. 
‘*GiT ap along! G’long! Git ap!” 
What strange, barbaric sounds are these,— 
With crack of whip and roll of wheels, 
Borne hither on the evening breeze? 


Why, that’s the stage —a queer old trap 
That's Ezry. 


The stage is queer — and Ezry’s queer ; 
In winter’s cold and summer’s heat, 
Through mud and dust and slush and snow, 
In awful storms of biting sleet, 
He’s driven now for many a year,— 
Has Ezry. 


The winds have bowed his sturdy frame, 
The sun has tanned his wrinkled face 
And turned his chestnut locks to gray ; 
He has no home nor dwelling place ; 
We scarcely know he has a name 
But Ezry. 


Blunt and unpolished are his ways, 
His speech is not the most polite ; 

But when we've waited for the mail 
Late on a stormy winter’s night, 

We're glad, indeed, when some one says, 

‘** Here’s Ezry.” 

Who knows what Ezry thinks about 

When driving, driving, day and night, 


’ What dreams he dreams of love and home, 


Of hopes that once were warm and 
bright? — 
Sweet light of home, long since gone out, 
For Ezry! 


‘* Git ap along! G’long! Git ap!” 
Here comes the stage,—that queer old trap : — 
Here’s Ezry! 
Elinor Gray. 
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WHEN GRANDFATHER LED IN THE TRAIN- 
ING. 


FADED and worn is the scabbard now, the 
waist-strap frayed to a dingy red, 

And rust has eaten the shining blade, but 
the ivory hilt— an eagle’s head, 

Carved to fierceness of eye and beak— has 
lost no whit of its look, I trow, 

Since it felt the touch of the Captain’s hand 
in the martial days of the long ago— 

When Grandfather led in the training. 


A handsome man, so the gossips say,—a 
handsome man with a soldier’s tread ; 

The old militia on muster day was proud of 
his figure at its head. 

** Forward, — march!” and the men moved 
on; ‘‘ Halt!” and they came to a sudden 
stand ; 

** Wheel!” and the sunshine flashed again 
on the sword that shone in the Captain’s 
hand, — 

When Grandfather led in the training. 


Grandmother then was but sweet sixteen, 
slender and graceful, a winsome girl, 
And often enough on muster day, in her 
Sabbath frock, with her hair a-curl, 
Watched and flirted her turkey-tail fan while 

the drill was held on the court-house 
green, 
And her heart beat fast when the Captain’s 
eyes turned now and then to her place, 
I ween, 
When Grandfather led in the training. 


I have heard her say — bless the dear old 
dame!—that she fell in love with the 
Captain then, 








OMNIBUS. 


As he, in uniform, straps and cap, marshalled 
his column of well drilled men. 

And he? I know he would surely say, were 
he, grand, gallant, but here alive, 

That hearts were exchanged on muster day 
—she sweet sixteen and he twenty- 
five, — 

When Grandfather led in the training. 


But he, the gallant, and she, the fair, grew 
old and wrinkled, and years have lain 

Each by the other in graveyard mold under 
the sunshine and dew and rain. 

Still here by the mantel the old sword hangs, 
and the turkey-tail fan is close beside, 

As it sometimes was when the drill held up, 
he smiling welcome and she her pride, — 

When Grandfather led in the training. 


Mary Clarke Huntington. 


* 
* * 


A MINUTE. 


SHE plucked a blossom fair to see ; 

Upon my coat I let her pin it; 

And thus we stood beneath the tree 
A minute. 


She turned her smiling face to me; 

I saw a roguish sweetness in it ; 

I kissed her once ;— it took, maybe, 
A minute. 


The time was paltry, you'll agree ; 

It took but little to begin it; 

But since my heart has not been free 
A minute. 


Ellis Parker Butler. 
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